he Pacific, A WEEKLY RE LIc- 
AND FamMILy Paper, was first issued 
> in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now published 


by 8. 8S. Smith and John Kimball, committee 
of the Board of Trustees appointed by the 
General Association of California. Oregon and 
Washington Territory. The Trustees for 1880- 
81 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. Flint, W. M. Searby 
1. P. Rankin, 8. Foster, A. Chapin, John Kim- 


ball, E.O. Tade and P. S. Knight. 
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My Mother. 
Mother, how long the years have been _ 
Since last I. hushed, at twilight’s call, — 


To the sweet music of thy voice, 
And dreamed I heard the angels call. 


Mother, my heart is faint and sad; 
My soul cries out for thee to-night, 
As tears bedew my burning cheek, 
And life seems hid in darkness’ night. 


Alone, my spirit seeks to find 

Some balm of soothing, loving cheer; 
But none can chase away my fears 

As thou, my darling mother dear. 


Oh, who can thus speak peace to me, 
Or softly fold thee to her heart, 

As thou, whom fate has lured away, 
That we should roam to-nightapart? 


Thon only canst spirit cheer, _ 

Thon only tell the heart be still, _ 
Thou only wake my pulses’ throb, _ 

‘Thor only bid my being thrill. 


No othér can thy place usurp, 

Within this bleeding, stricken heart; 
No other idol there I rear, 

No other, heavenly peace impart. 


Gome, then, in all thy gentleness, 

And take thy burdened, weary child 
Within thine arms of blessedness, 

And save me from the breakers wild. 


O mother, mother dear! 
Upon thy breast I’ll lay my head, 
In sweet oblivion’s gentle dream, 
Till both our hearts anew are wed. 


Father, forgive this longing deep, 
To clasp once more her jeweled hand, 
And drink again her honeyed words, 
Like nectar sweet, from spirit land. 


’ Forgive, yet pity, Lord, indeed, 
The roving heart without a mother; 
The child that’s sundered from her love, 
And knows not where to find another. 
‘Oakland, August, 1881. H. BR. C 


Early California. 


BY HON. SHERMAN DAY. 


BERKELEY, July 30th, 1881. 

Eprror or Tue Paciric.—After thirty 
ears of arduous service the ‘‘glorious old 
Seawee,” as Mr. Blakeslee liked to call 
it, invites me, as one of its earlier eon- 
tributors, to lend a hand towards its 
‘‘memorial number. ”’ 

One of the interesting topics, among 
many suggesting themselves, is the state 
of society in California during those 
primitive days. | 

The scene presented to the newly ar- 
rived immigrant, about the middle of 
August, 1849, seemed to meto be one of 
the ‘‘wonders of the world,” not one of 
the old seven wonders, but a new one, 
unparalleled in any age or country. I 
bad seen something before of large cosmo- 
politan cities, when menof diverse nation- 
alities, speaking their own languages, had 
mingled with a much larger and older 
settled population. But here the eight 
aieed or nine hundred of the little 
hamlet of Yerba Buena, ‘were “suddenly 
outnumbered by the new arrivals, and 
merged among the population of the 
town, counted as five thousand in Aug- 
ust 1849. As many more had also come 

in by sea and gone off to the mines; and 
still othér uncounted. bands had come 
across the continent and remained among 
the mines. More of these latter were 
accompanied by their families, than. of 
those who came by sea. During the 
succeeding months-of 1849-50 there were 
constantly arriving people of a dozen 
nationalities, from all ‘quarters of the 
globe, bringing with them their diverse 
languages, manners and customs, and, 
speaking in a general sense, their peculiar 
religions, or religious denominations. 
But there were many individuals of each 
nationality who had left their religion at 
home, if they ever had. any to leave. 
This crowd, brought thus suddenly togeth- 
er, with little more previous acquaintance 
than’ might result from being fellow-voy- 
agers, comprised all classes and callings, 
from ex-Governors and ex-U. S. Senators, 
down to the humblest laborers; and an 
assortment of all the professions and 
mechanical trades. And there also came 
an abundant supply of people not neces- 
sary to the welfare of any community; 
such as professional: gamblers, women of 
lowycharacter, robbers; thieves and es- 
caped convicts from Botany Bay, usually 
styled ‘‘Sidney Ducks.’ All came to 
seek gold, directly or indirectly; but a 
good many, on making a practical trial of 
placer mining, concluded that it did not 
suit their genius. 

The mines yielded bountifully. Min- 
ers were constantly coming in with pur- 
-ses full .of gold-dust, to remit. home,*to 
buy supplies, or te pay their tribute to 
the gamblers and liquor saloons. Indul- 
gence in fashionable wices was not con- 
fined to the miners or laboring classes, 
but there were many dissolute men among 
the politicians, office-holders and wealthy 
men. 

The immigrants were remarkably intelli- 
gent, quick-witted, energetic and versa- 
tile. Dull peopledon’t start on a voyage 
half around the world, to seek. their 
fortunes. Nor were they at all bent upon 
adhering to their previous calling. dne 
lawyer, the day after his arrival, was set 
at beating a drum and ringing a bell for an | 
auctioneer. Many had seen service in 
_ Ware orin-public life, or had learned the 
ways of the world in foreign ports, éspéc- 
ially of the Pacific Oeean. The three 
sections of the Union, East, West and 
South, -had seat tive 
classes. From’ all these three séctions 


also, now making their first trips far from 
home, and utterly unprepared for the 
novel temptations that would beset them. 
Politicians were abundant, both of the 
honest and venal sort, and dead-broke 
adventurers of all kinds. A few slaves | 
came with the Southern men, but the | 
new State Constitution stopped that. 


Until the State Constitution was formed, 


there was a U. S. Military Governor and 


Secretary at Monterey; a municipal gov- 


ernment with the Mexican forms and. 


American office-holders. But they had 


| capacity only for ordinary civil cases, and 


granting lots, and every day police mat- 
ters; and when any extraordinary out- 


-| break of outlawery occurred, like that of 


‘the Hounds’’ in 1849, and the incendi- 
aries in 1850, the latent powers of the 
Vigilance Committee were invoked. 


‘| Nothing impressed a stranger so forcibly 


as the entire openness with which gamb- 
ling, drinking and their kindred vices, 
were carried on. Neither law nor public 
opinion seemed to restrain them, and 
what ‘‘Mrs. Grundy” might think was ut- 
terly disregarded. The gambling-saloons, 
in connection with drinking-saloons, were 
on the lower floor, and as open as market- 
places; some of them being covered pass- 
age-ways from street to street, and they 
did as large a daily business as any bank 
or mercantile house. Brothels were but 
slightly more secluded, their inmates often 
participating in the games of the saloons 
Homicides were not rare in the saloons, 
usually the results of sudden passion, 
and if so, not much notice was taken of 
them... Deliberate, premeditated murders 
were attended to by the magistrates or 
the Vigilance Committee. ‘Some feeble 
resolutions were passed, but not enforced, 
and practically, no law restrained. gam- 
bling; drunkenness and licentiousness.~_ 

Mormons were here at anearly day, 
led by a fitominent citizen, who acted 
as their banker. The Chinese, who were 
not very plenty in 1849, came afterwards 
in larger numbers, and were estimated at 
10,000 in April, 1852. They were ad- 
dicted to the same vices as the whites, 
except that their intemperance was based 
upon opium instead of alcohol. 

By the Europeans, Sunday was con- 
sidered:a day of recreation rather than 
of wotship, and, at the Mission Dolores, 
on Sundays, bull and bear fights, and 
horse-races were supplied to suit the taste 
of the Mexicans. 

Notwithstanding so 
opinions as to ihe boundary between mor- 
ality and immorality, without restraining 
law or affecting public opinion against 
vice, the community seemed to keep 
itself in order only by a universal spirit 
of mutual toleration, courtesy and for- 
bearance, and by a general observance of 
the eleventh commandment. The old 
ten commandments were not very scrupu- 
lously obeyed. After the attempt by 
‘‘The Hounds’’ at open outlawry early 
in 1849, had been, squelehed by a vigil- 
ancé committee, the town was reasonably 


quiet. Merchandise-piled up in the open 
street for months was left unmolested, 


and so-were trunks of valuable merchan- 
dise and baggage left in ‘tents in the ever- 
shifting camp on the beach, with no other 
guard than the string of the tent door. 
I left my own baggage in that way for 
weeks, only visiting it on Sundays, for 
the purpose of retirement. In general, 
any one could walk about the town or 
suburbs alone, without fear or molesta- 

Monch of this immunity from theft and 
violence was probably due to the. fact 
that there was no need of stealing; 
clothing and provisions were abundant 
and cheap, and the humblest day-laborer 
in 1849, could earn $10. per day; ‘a mer- 
chanic, $15 to $18, and merchants and 
professional men, from $25 to $50. These 
ptices ‘lowered in subge- 
quent years, but were. always far above 
the cost of living. "8 

A superficial observer, in 1849-50, 
might have inferred, from the openness 
with which prevailing vices were pursued, 
that the whole community was absorbed 
in these practices, but close observation 
would show him that an immense amount 
of honest industry and trade occupied 
the bulk of the population during, the 
day, and that this part of the people 
found at night more congenial occupation 
than gambling: by reading or writing to 
families and friends at home; or in social 
converse with each other at their lodgings, 
or in visiting the respectable families 
whose hospitable doors were open to the 
lonely and homesick. : This: class..of the 
population made less display than the 
more profligate classes, but they were 
really the predominating power, both in 
numbers and infltience, as was ‘abundant- 
ly proved when Vigilance Committees 
were called for. _ 

It may be fair to say that the profes- 
sional gamblers were not, as a class, 
coarse and noisy, but rather quiet, cool 


and courteous, and often generous—with 


other peoples’ money—to individuals and 
public institutions, and» frequently, to 
churches. One at San Jose, after giving 
liberally for a church bell, remarked that 
‘‘*he would give more to-morrow if he had 
good luck at monte to-night.” Thechief 
of a high-toned gambling house in San 
Francisco, too well known to be named 
here, always insisted upon inviting Bro. 
Brierly, the Baptist elergyman;;to ask 

the dinner of | 
their emigrant ship. * 


came many young: men and older ones | 


Only a few of the emigrants by sea, | 


in 1849 and ’50, had ventured to bring 
their wives and families, but in those ex- 
ceptional cases the ladies stood bravely 
up to the trials and demands of their hovel. 
situation. 


ders and nationalities flocked togethér like 


cording to their elective affinities. How- 
ever necessary it mtght be to minglé with 
coarse or uncongenial people, in the way 
of daily business, men of scientific or 
literary tastes, could always, in the even- 
ing, find the society of menof theif own 
stamp, or that of select family circlés: .. 


zines and newspapers, greatly exeéeded 


Army and navy men found companions 
of their own profession. 
Tammany had their representatives in 
politics, and so had also the ‘‘tabble 
rousers’’ of the West. Each nationality 
had its own favorite beverage, aiid ‘its 
own style of amusement and way Of ob- 
serving Sunday, when they were sare ‘it 
was Sunday. As to dress, there was no 
regulation style. People wore the best 
they had at evening parties and theatres 
and at church. | 
styles, from fine broadcloth and Mex- 
ican cloaks and Jleggins, to red*flan- 
nel shirts. As for hats, it would 
have taken a painter sevral hours’ only 
to sketch the different patterns. But in 
all matters of dress there was a free-and- 
easiness peculiar to the time. =" 

In the legislatures there were many 
distinguished and worthy men, experi- 
enced in public affairs; but there were 
too many whose profligacy and drinking 
habits gave a bad tinge to the chatacter 
of the whole body. The first legislature 
was called ‘‘the legislature of a thousand 
drinks,’’ for very obvious reasons, At 
the second, one member who had labored 
Pax 3 in vain to carry some pet measure, 
‘took supper, and something ‘strénger, 
with a party of his fellow members, On 
retiring, at a late hour, they all promised 
to vote for his bill; ‘and would” have 
done it before, if he had got drunk with 
them before.” But the man who reéords 
the sociology of California legislatures 
from 1850 to 1856, will fill a good-sized 
volume. 

Such were the commingled elements; 
with strange but very distinct streake of 
nationality and provincialism, of yemue: 
ment and barbarism, of religion and im- 
morality, with which California’ society 
began its development in 1849 and 750. 
The clergymen, with their lay members 
and teachers, fought manfully, both in 
city and country, to stem the tide of 
immorality and vice, and hold their own 
proportions as the population increased.. 


For social purposes, the differdnt ‘ors 
the birds, and arranged ace 


And the supply of good books, midga-— 


‘“‘Chivalry’’ and’ 


In the streets were all- 


Other contributors will enlarge on that 


subject. 


~ During 1850 and the first half of 1851, 


six immense conflagrations had laid waste, 
in the aggregate, an area equal to the 
whole city; Caritas. sometimes, tWice or 
thrice in the same place; destroying mil- 
lions in buildings and merchand the? im- 
poverishing, time and again, many citi- 
zens, and leaving them bare of every- 
thing but the indomitable pluck, which 
distinguished the early pioneers.’ “‘The 


result of the fires was to cause & more 
substantial class of buildings to be erect- 
ed; and also to develop the existénce of 
bands of incendiaries lurking about. On 
these occasions the citizens acted’ on ‘the 
rinciple of the motto, since put in print 
by Edward E. Hale, ‘‘To look forward, 
not backward; upward and not doéwn- 
ward; and lend a hand.” And whether 
it was to erect. new buildings, or organize 
a ‘‘self-rising’’ government, the thing 
went forward when the force was applied. 
During the two years that elapsed un- 
til the first publication of Taz Pacrrtic, in 
August, 1851, the city had been making 
progress, notwithstanding the fires, in all 


business facilities, and religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions’ neces- 
sary for a great commercial ‘and fashion- 
able city. A better class of houses “had 
been erected, and what was worth more 
than all, had been occupied by respecta- 
ble families. It had been proved! that 
California was not merely a -miner’s 
camp 
pile and go home, but that’ its 
cities and its cosy valleys near the 
sea offered abundant opportunities to 


establish permanent homes. All «the fa- | 


cilities to enjoy the courtesies of: social 


life, and educational and religivub privi- | 


leges, were to be had, but were some- 
what costly. The railroad and telegraph, 
in 1851, were talked of as among the 
things to come. After the assurance of 
permanence began’ to be felt, the families 
from the mines began to come down into 
the cooler agricultural valleys, and secure 
farms; ministers, churches and schools 
were the result. Many new families 
were brought by the steam-ehips; to en- 
rich and strengthen the social cireles of 

No one ean estimate the honor and 
gratitude due to those ladies of 1849, 
’50, *°51 and *52, who stood ‘bravely up 
to their domestic duties of aiding ’ and 
comforting husbands and children; sus- 
taining the public works of charity j:edu- 
cation and religion; and furnishing with 

abundant cordiality and gene 
men whose families had not yet arrived, 
the, younger men, in - danger of 


» the | 
courtesies of a Christian home ,to-the. older |. 


te 


the amount of leasure to perusé them. | letter awoke’ me as from a dream. 1 


the public enterprises, and public’ offices, ‘fortunate in its traveling agent, whom 


in which to make '-one’s | 


7 


I was the first Protestant minister in. the 


Ministers and their church members’ felt 
from the busy world, (often busiest on 


needed by the people. 


the cost, the toil, the risk. “ In Presbytery 


-and-involved 
and hard. work to undertake the weekly 


wrote, he endured harduess .and some 


and so large a proportion of its founders 


its early. struggles and needs. The sainted 


mer! 
of; 


Letter from Rev, T, Dwight Hunt. 
Txoumsen, Mich., July 29, 1881. 
Eprrors or Paorric’’—Your 


took down the first boand volume of Te | 
Paciric, and found its first’ number, 
issued August let, 1851! Trues indeed; 
it has lived generationy® 
Well do I remember its’ birth and early 
life. “Wewere then but few of us, scat- 
tered over a large state. There was ‘no 
religious paper on the Pacific Coast. 
Every city abounded in secular papers, 
every village had its political press. 
Parties could speak to the incoming 
throngs. Dailies and weeklies found their 
way through every valley, and every 
miner’s cabin. Churches, however, had 
no publie voice but that of the ‘pulpit. 


this as a great loss of power. We must 
reach others than the few who turned aside 


the Sabbath) to hear those truths most’ 

‘The want of a press speaking for us, 
controlled by us, was early felt by us. 
A long time we talked it over, «a year 
or 80, before we finally ventured upon 


and Association we talked it, as_ well 
as in each. other's studies, and in the 
counting fooms of Christian “merchants. 
But ‘in those. days talk meant something. 
The times were fast and earnest, the 


thought, the wish, the purpose, ripened 


into plans; plans into deeds. jelt'was thea 


my own church, on the corner of Jackson 
and Virginia streets, that after prayer, 
and consultation, we resolved on. the 
enterprise and fixed on the name and 
the motto, both so appropriate, each in 
itself,a germ of power. 
It-.required some courage, some’ faith, | 
ed no of anxiety 


issue at such cost,,aud by'so few. But | 
we were young, we were hopeful, we 
partook of the spirit of the times, we ven- 
tured, and alife and a evergrowing power 
of thirty years have proved.the wisdom of 
the venture. | 
. An early failure was predicted by 
some: but even some who thus phrophe- 
sied helped to, make it live. Noble 
Christian men..rallied to its pecuniary 
support; but for . whose timely and | 
repeated aid it must have early ceased 
to be. . It was well received by. the secu- 
lar press. -1t found favor with the relig- 
ious public. I¢ soon was welcomed in 
family homes and in miners’ cabins. 
The chief, burden and anxiety eame 
heaviest for a while at least on the editor 
and prorietor.. -But he. was the man for 
the place. He took te the field, he 
traveled, he obtained subscriptions, he 


peri ; but his nerve, his tact, his adapta- 
‘bility were equal to the work... Pastors 
helped him with editorials, letters, ser- 
mons, etc.; as, the wants of the. paper 
demanded from week to week, while 
Christian men of means and heart lifted 
it now and. then out of debt, and bid it 
God speed, 

It was not self-supporting when the 
first editor laid the burden on other 
shoulders; shoulders, however, equal to 
the load. Early in this second: stage 
in its history the paper was especially 
no journey could weary, and whose good 
nature no hard experiences could dis- 
turb. Largely to his untiring travels, 
his persevering solicitations, his imper- 
turbable good nature, an inexhaustible 
hopefulness, a8 well as his constant corre- 
spondence, through many years, does the 
paper owe is thirty years of life and pro- 


ss. 
Through all its life, Taz Pactric has 
shown what pluck and work, and union 
and faith: ant devotion toa great and 
needed Christian enterprise can ac- 
It is not often, after thirty years in the 
history of any paper, that the chief editor 
and the two assistant editors are all living, 


and first supporters survive. But the 
living do not forget nor undervalue the 
dead, a part ot whose life was given to 


Brayton, of early and precious re 
Lacy, later, but none the less beloved, 
were heart and hand with us in this, as in 
every other good work onthe Pacific coast. 
We and they, with others, were dealing 
in first things; things that to-day are the 


strength and glory of California. The | 


first churches, the first schools and col- 
leges, the first asylums and benevolent | 


societies, and, not the least, the first re- | 


ligious paper. In the providence of God, 


city cf San Francisco and in the state; you, 
. By, the first in Sacramento, the state 
"What satisfaction in. looking 


| corres) 


de 


and for the college at Oakland—now the 
the State University—and ‘for the’ first 
pone ladies* seminary in the state, at 
Benicia. How we begged for thenr, gave 
to ‘them, bore’ them on our hearts,’ till‘ 
fairly started on their long and useful: 
life. But with a pleasure’ peculiarly its 
own, do we recall our labors—with those 


| ofour: eo-workers<in behalf of Tar Pa- 


The calls on us for editorials; for 
exice, for sermons, and: often 
for counsel’and help in securing material’: 
aid, taxed us for the time; but the mem-" 
ory of those’ busy and useful days is most 
precious, mea 
Every good tree we planted in those days” 
bore early frait as well as good fruit. 
THe Paciric was a power for good: at. 
once. The Sabbath, so trodden under 
foot, found in it an advocate. «The cause 
of freedom, so threatened at an early day 
by the aggressions of slavery, found in 
Tue Paciric an able and fearless defend- 
er.. Law and order, ko early and so de- 
fiantly threatened by crime and. corrup- 
tion,{found fearless exposure in Tux Pa- 
ciF1c. Education, reform, benevolence 
—every association for the good of church 
and state—all found a friend and helper 
in THe Pacrric. It has, ever since its 
first issue, added largely to the forces 
that have Kept the state from her worst 
foes, and done so much toward bringing 
her to that high standard, morally as wel 
as religiously, which her wealth, her 
position and her commerce demand of her. 
_ Tue Paciric has paid its earlier and 
later workers well. Not, indeed, in 
monied returns; but ‘in those influences 
for good, present and future, that consti- 
tute the richest wealth, we are amply re- 
warded. It has earned the honorable 
plaee it occupies among the religious pa- 
pers of the day. It has achieved ‘a ‘his- 
tory that should be put in permanent 
form. Inthe providence of God, some 
of those earliest associated with it have 
long been separated from it. But we 


have not forgotten its early struggles and 


triumphs, nor the part we were honored 

These first thirty years have but’ be- 
gun its usefulnese. The experience and 
strength it has acquired are’ but the pre- 
parations which a promising childhood 
and youth furnish to a'well developed 

Long may Tae Pactric live. to be true 
to its motto, and a biessing to all the 
lands washed by the ocean whose name it 
bears. Yours, etce., PIONEER. 


The Pacific’s N ews Department. 


BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I am to write’ 
something about THE Paciric’s News 
DepaRTMENT. Whilst the principal in- 
tention in the establishment of a religious 
paper is the declaration and defense of 
certain great religious truths, and in the 
establishment of a denominational paper, 
the advancement of the denomination in 
whose interests it is carried on, yet as a 


| newspaper there is a sphere besides and 


beyond these, namely, the Department 
of Religious News. It is believed that 
during its entire course THE Pactric has 
well fulfilled its mission in this particu- 
lar. Whilst as a paper it has been prized 
for its sterling Christian spirit, its firm 
and emphatic declaration of great hu- 
mane principles, and whilst it has been 
regarded as a faithful exponent and de- 
fender of the Congregational polity, it 
has also been a warmly-welcomed visi- 
tor, guest and friend in very many 
homes, for its new department. For 
‘long years the ‘‘West’’ column was one 
of the first read, as week by week the 
-Paciric was greeted in the homes of its 
thousands of readers, scattered over the 
plains, valleys aud mountains of the Pa- 
cific coast, and then borne o’er the States 
and counties of this continent, and car- 
ried o’er seas and oceans to far-off islands, 
and remote parts. Whilst from local 
considerations Tue Pactric naturally 
gave especial prominence to news for the 
‘“West” column, yet it went far beyond 
the West. It traveled East, West, 
| North and South for its news, so that it 
might be in reality an acceptable and re- 
‘liable newspbper. Hence, besides what 


; ments, it has had its Eastern and foreign, 
its Pacific Islands and other news depart- 
ments, which from time to time have 
been filled with the recital of current 
events, and an epitomized report of re- 
-ligious life and work. In doing this, it 
has not confined ttself to its own denom- 
‘ination, but has rejoiced to give good 
news of sister denominations. It has 
not. limited its news sphere even to Prot- 
estant churches. Its newe columns have 
included Roman Catholic and Hebrew 
ments. In addition to all these, it 
has rejoiced in haying a temperance, as 
well as some other departments, in which 


have answered the oft-repeated question, 
**Watchman, what of the night?” — 

_ Besides what may be called its regular 
news columns, Taz Paciric has frequent- 
ly had many able and valued special 
correspondents in every, or almost every, 
part of the world. These, with facile 
pens, have written graphic letters descrip- 


tive of things there and then. — These 
letters have 


given a, freshness and vivid- 
ness peculiarly charming to Tue Pactiric 


the first efforts for our respective 
leading charches in those citier, 


columns. Many pens have given their 


combined helpto make the numerous 


may be termed its various home depart- | 


tidings of the progress of great reforms | au 
ceive the benediction, she jumped up 
hastily exclaiming in a loud and clear 


newsy. ‘These varied writers have the 


they have not labored in vain.. They 
have done mueh to foster interest in the 


As Tue Pactric sets forth upon its new 
past and bearing the good wishes of so 
that it will be no less efficiently sustained 


in all these de 
wherever such is possible and practicable, 


those of a dear; old, reliable and true 
friend. GEORGE Morais, 


_Editor of the News Department. 


Eprrors Pacric: have read with 


need of the Paciric’’ in early days. But 
I see no reference to ite fire 


means for its sustenance. 
was held in Captain E. Knight’s. office, 
(Pacific Mail Steamship.) He was agent 
of the Company, and one ofthe earliest 
friends and supporters of Tue Pactric. At 
that meeting he was present; also Wm. 


H. Coit, Willard Leonard and myself and 
member. 


resides in Oakland. H. C. B. 


Romance in Real Life. 


We are sometimes inclined to doubt 


doubting, we construct for ourselves a 
world in which all is brought down to a 
basis of solid fact and common sense. 
We exclude poetry and romance, and 
fancy we see things as they really are. 
Still, if we have eyes to see the daily 
affairs of life, we cannot fail to see the 
truth of the old proverb, We may fancy 


‘and the ‘‘Fennimore Cooper Indian,’’ we 
have destroyed the romance of Indian 
ing in the first story worth comparin 
with the friendship of Massasoit an 


shed 
Round Table, forgetting that this is only 
a remnant of tradition through which the 


of Christian knighthood. Suppose we 
give up that burnt loaf in the swineherd’s 
hut, is it more romantic than the 
ing of the Saxons around St. Cuthbert’s 
bier to meet a prince they had mourned 
asdead? Yet the latter is the truly his- 
torical event. 

So if we turn to the history of any 


and history, we shall find that much we 
admired has become distasteful and in- 
sipid, from a lack of those very qualities 
for whiéh we once admired it. 


of the romantic side will unfit us for the 
practical duties of life. Just as God 
touches the storm cloud with rosy light, 
or sends the blossom before the fruit, so 


he sends into daily duty and strugple 
some dainty association or incident to add 


grace and beauty to our labor. 

_ Hugh Miller toiled not less faithfull 
in the quarries because the old red bai 
stone seemed to his eyes covered with 
the footprints of the Creator, but he 
toiled less wearily. The geologist will 
not be less eager who sees in his speci- 


of other days. The founder would not 
be more careless, if he thought on all the 
joys and griefs of those who would ring 
is bell, The sailor would not grow diz- 
zy-headed thinking of the pale sufferers 
who would grow stronger because of the 
luxuries he helped to bring from foreign 
lands. The builder would not do his 
work less firmly, if he thought how he 
was fashionmg a home where joy and 
sorrow, strength and weakness, should 
come and abide. But all these would 
work better feeling themselves in the 
army of God’s workers, not isolated 


work would seem something worthy of 
endurance, and their mission worth all 
their time and talent. 

No close observer of human nature can 
deny that in every life there is some ro- 
mance, and to this it owes its charm—a 
charm not less subtle because it really 
exists, Brrrer-Sweer. 


The minister’s two year old daughter 
became somewhat wearied before the 


close of the service. When her father 
requesting the audience to rise and re- 


tone, ‘‘I’m weddy papa.” The same 
none gin becoming anxious for the close of 
the blessing before dinner, filled up a 
Short pause by exclaiming, ‘‘Amen; 
-Papa give me some taties 


.. .Sweden expects to lose 70,000 inhabi- 
tants by emigration this year: The Prus- 
-sian government: asks detailed information 
from the provinces of the cause of emi- 


consolation that in these departments. , 


news departments full, interesting ‘and 


great sisterhood of churches, and to give | 
valuable information from every part of — 
career, garlanded with the success of the | 
many for its future. prosperity, itis hoped - 
rtments, and improved, | 


and that its visits wil] be etill,greeted as - 


interest the editorials of the ‘‘Origin and . 


t meeting, 
| held early in 1851, to devise ways and 
That meeting 


some others, whuse namesI do not now re- 
Mr. Coit has long since gone to | 
his heavenly home. Deacon Leonard still 


that ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction”; and 


that when we have given up Pocahontas | 
history. By no means. . There is noth- | 


Gov. Winthrop, and the ‘‘Last of the 

Mohicans’’ fades into obscurity beside — 
the red leaf of authentic history. We 
a tear over Excalibur and the © 


real Arthur shines in the noble perfection © 


ather- 


time or people, we may find things quite 
as romantic as the tales we are so loath — 
to give up. Indeed, after we have en- | 
joyed for a little the romance of real life — 


Nor need we fear that this enjoyment 


mens the quaint beliefs and superstitions 


beings, but units in one grand sum; their 
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| suitable place to spend their evenings. 
And there are at least two pcrsons, for- 
connected with the editorial staff ; 
E Pactric, who will never cease to 
remember with gratitude the opén-hearted | 
| kindness with which, during attacks of | | 
| | severe sickness, they were received into 
lone of these Christian homes (Rev. Dr. 
Willey’s), and nursed’ up to conva- 
lescence. As Prof, Kellogg says, in 4 
The ,Californian, those are among the 
persons whom I should like to endow. 
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Home Circle. 


Rover’s Petition. 


‘‘Kind traveler, do not me by, 
And thus a poor old dog forsake; 

But stop a moment on your way, 
And hear my woe, for pity’s sake! 


‘My name is Rover; yonder house 
Was once my home for many a year; 

My master loved me; every hand 
Caressed young Rover far and near. 


‘‘The children rode upon my back, 
And I could hear my praises sung; 
With joy I licked their pretty feet, — 
As round my shaggy sides they clung. 
“‘T watched them while they played or 
slept; 


I gave them all I had to give; 
My strength was theirs from morn till 
night 
For only them I cared to live. 


‘‘Now I am old, and blind, and lame, 
They've turned me out to die alone, 

Without a shelter for my head, 
Without a scrap of bread or bone. 


‘‘This morning I can hardly crawl, 
While shivering in the snow and hail; 
My teeth are dropping one by one; 
I scarce have strength to wag my tail. 


‘I’m palsied grown with mortal pains, 
My withered limbs are useless now; 
My voice is almost gone, you see, 
And I can hardly make my bow. 


‘‘Perhaps you'll lead me to a shed 
Where I may find some friendly stra 
On which to lay my aching limbs, 
And rest my helpless broken paw. 


‘‘Stranger, excuse this story long, 
And pardon, pray, my last appeal; 
You've owned a dog yourself, perhaps, 
And learned that dogs, like men, can feel.’’ 


Yes, poor old Rover, come with me; 
Food, with warm shelter, I’ll supply— 
And Heaven forgive the cruel souls 
Who drove you forth to starve and die! 
—James T. Field. 


Something to Carry Home. 


It was an unusually warm morning for 
June. But little air stirred the lilac 
bushes, and the chickens wallowing in 
the cool, moist earth beneath them, 
crouched down often, as though overcome 
by the heat. ee 

I raised my parasol as I stepped out 
upon the front porch, and gathered up 
my dress with a listless hand, and [ 
looked out over the road which stretched 
out to the church, whose white spire rose 
above the green trees in the distance; and 
I wondered how I was to get over that 
hot hill, where not a shadow broke the 
glare. Such a sudden outpouring of the 
sun’s heat seemed quite overpowering. 
When I entered the church I found my 
‘heterogeneous collection of scholars near- 
ly complete; but I opened the close-shut 
window near, and dropped into my 
straight-back chair, feeling as though 
there was not one atom of reserve force 
left in me with which to tackle my duties. 
It was discouraging to have euch feelings 
to contend with, when I had striven so, 
but an hour ago, for a prayerful, tranquil 
mind; and I strove to overcome it. But 
the children, rubbing their feet on the 
bare floor, nearly set me wild, and I 
was glad when the opening bell called us 
to order. I did not regain control of my- 
self so but that when, after the lesson 
was well begun, Julia Simpson, or Julia 
Ann, as children called her, came in, 
dragging by the hand such a little mite 
of a brother as seemed too small to be 
anywhere but at home, I was annoyed. 
**Why can’t mothers be their own nurse 
girls ?’” I thought; and I’m afraid there 
was the least mite of sharpness in my 
voice as I said, ‘‘You shouldn’t brin 
such a baby to Sunday-school, Julia.” 

“*Mother said I’d got to stay and mind 
him then,’’ was Julia’s reply. 

I made room for them, and gave the 
little fellow a book of pictures to keep 
him from talking; but of course it wasn’t 
a minute before the book went, with a 
bang, on the floor. When this happened 
for the first time, and just as I was say- 
ing, ‘‘Now, children,’ I took the “oe 
and, much to the child’s apparent wonder- 
ment, toosed it on the table. After this, 


for a while, the child was determined to 


do the talking himself, and of course 
every time he gave utterance to anything 
in his ary baby-fashion, a suppressed 
titter would break out from somewhere 
among the thirty-five children composing 
the class. At last I seemed to get a lit- 
tle of the child’s attention. I think it 
came from my talking of the verse, ‘‘Iis 
flesh shall be fresher than a child,” call- 
ing the children’s attention to how beau- 
tiful soft, rosy cheeks like Julia’s little 
brother’s were, and took up one of his 
chubby little hands to show them the dif- 


ference between such flesh and mine. | 


At any rate, the latter part of the exer- 
cise the child sat swinging his fat legs, 
and crouched down in a sort of listening 
way, as though giving us his undivided 
attention. But I supposed this came 
from drowsiness, and ai last I forgot him 
entirely. 

When the school was closed, and the 
children straggled out, I stumbled over 
**Eben,” as Julia called him. He raised 
his great black eyes to mine, and said, in 


his slightly solemn, childish way, ‘‘I’ll | 


tome adain.” 
“*Yes,” I said, ‘‘and you must be a 
good little boy all the week.’’ aa 


““T'll be dood, and pray Dod,”’’ he said, | 
nodding his head like a wise judge and | 


marching away. : 

The last thing I had striven to impress 
upon the ‘children’s: minds had been the 
need of prayer—for everything and at all 
times; and I was ‘surprised that even so 
much, as seemed by the child’s words, 
had been grasped by him. And going 
home, thinking it over, the breeze seemed 


a good deal fresher than when [I went | 


over the road_ before, though it was an 
hour nearer noon, and the way was not 
half so long and tirésome. 

The next Sunday I looked for little 
Eben, but Julia came without him, and 
in time the incident of his éver having 


eome slipped from my miud. A few 
weeks later I stood one morning out. | 


| a little light. 


among my late roses, clipping and tymg 
| them smelling “of and that 
half-opes rose, when a ‘‘hent caused me 
to turn suddenly, and I found a woman 
standing beside me. How. she Mad 
opened the gate 4gnd troddém the gravel 
walk without m¥ Knowing’ tt was a mrys- 
tery; but there she was and as she did 
not say anythiny, I said £¥Good morning.” 
She answered with a nod, and then stood 
awkwardly twisting the fringe of her 
shawl between her thumb and finger. 


‘‘Can I do anything for you ?” 

‘*Well, no—that is, I only thought Id 
like you to know how wed got on the 
right track again.” 

‘‘Ah,” I said, not having the remotest 
idea as to who ‘‘we’ were, or what 
‘‘track” they had y been on. 

‘‘Yes, I kinder felt as though I'd like 
you to knew how much good you'd done 

‘*T!’’ Laaid inastonishment, as I pulled 
off my garden gloves, and walked to 
the porch, pushed one of the garden 
chairs towards my str visitor, taking 
the remaining one myself. ‘‘I do not see 
how that can be, when I never saw you 
before,’’ 

‘‘But you’ve seen Bub,”’ and the wo- 
man laughed, and the laugh seemed to 
knock ten years right off her age. 

‘‘Bub! who's Bub?’ I asked, strug- 
ling to get hold of what the woman was 
riving at.° 

“Why, my Bub, Ebenezer, that Julia 

Ann took to Sunday-school.’’ 

*‘Oh,” I said, the Julia Ann letting in 
**You’re Julia Simpson’s 
mother? I remember little Eben’s coming 
with ber one day. Yes, yes.”’ | 

‘“Well, you jsee’’—and the woman set- 
tled back, as though surer of her ground 
now—‘‘I used to mind about religion 
quite a sight when we were first married. 
But after things got going so hard with 
us, and it was work, work, and money 
always short, and the children coming 
along, and so little time for anything, we 
kinder. forgot about it; and when we 
didn’t, there did not seem to be much 
chance for such things: and I used to tell 
Ruf is—he’s my husband—that there 


ligious in, and he seemed to think it was 
about so. Well, as I started to tell, the 
next day after Bubby went to Sunday- 
school was what some folks call ‘blue 
Monday’ with me. The baby’d been 
worrying all night.’’ 

‘‘Eben ?” I asked. | 

‘‘Oh, no; you ha’nt seen my baby yet. 
She’s most a year old, and a wonderful 
sight like her father; as 1 was saying, 
she’d kept me awake; and how there was 
the big washing, and the sun up so hot 
before I got it; and taking it all round, 
it seemed, asi though I never could get 
through with it; and after I rubbed a lit- 
tle, I just. dropped into a chair with my 
hand on my back, saying, ‘It’s no sort 0’ 
use; I never can do it.” Bub was on 
the floor with the baby’s playthings, and 
I didu’t suppose he was minding. me one 
bit; but he looked up with those great 
eyeso his’n, and says he, shaking his 
head, ‘Why don’t you tell Dod so? I 
thought it must be I hadn’t heard him 
right, and so Lasked, ‘What did you say, 
Eben ?’ ‘I say,’ he said, rising to his feet, 
‘why don’t you tell Dod so, and not 
bover so about it?’ I got right up, and 
went about my work, but I was sort 0’ 
numb like, as though I had got a blow. 
You see it was so queer like for Eben to 
talk like that. I tried to move about 
lively, and get myself free, but I couldn’t; 
and at last I went into the bedroom, 
where baby was in bed asleep, and shut- 


8 | ting the door, did just tell the Lord all 


about it; just how tired I was, and how 
hard everything was going, and how lit- 
tle strength I had, and: asked him to get 
me through the day the best he could; 
and when I went back to the kitchen my 
heart was as light asa feather, and I 
broke right out singing, as though I was 
agirl ButI hadn’t got to the best of 
it,’’ she continued, as I moved a little to 
get my handkerchief. ‘‘If you’ll believe 
me, as | was a-taking out the first boil- 
ing, who should come in but Rufus, and 
says he, ‘I didn’t have quite the right 


lumber I wanted for the job, soI thought 


‘twas so late I’d come home and help a 
bit; and not go after it till noon.’ Now, 
I don’t believe Rufus had done sucha 
thing as that before since the first year 
we was mar ied, and what do you sup- 
pore could have put it into his h 

ess—’’ Mrs. Simpson hesitated; as 
though I might not quite agree with her, 
I thought. So’ hastened to say, ‘‘Un- 
less the Lord put it into his heart. 
course you have a perfect right to think it 
in direct answer to prayer.” _ 

“Well, so itseemed to me and Rufus,” 
said Mrs. Simpspn, putting her shawl up 
around her; ‘‘and you don’t know what 


a comfort it has been to us, and we’ve | 


just taken a new start; and it’s wonder- 
fulhow easy things do go now. And 
-when I went by this morning, and saw 
you a standing out in the garden, I felt 
like as though I’d like you to know what 
a sight of good what Bubby brought 

‘Well, I’m sure . Simpson,” 1 
said, shaking her does 
help me to go on with the little ones. 


Sometimes it seems as though I couldn’t | Y 


‘get. anything done up sm 
‘*Don:t you ever think that again, for 
it’s wonderful how these little folks do 
manage to get hold of things;” and .Mrs. 
Simpson, with another shake of the hand, 
walked away. 
How do you think I felt after she was 
gone? I can’t tell. you exactly how, but 


enough. for 


ask somebody’s pardon, and I went down 
before God, in that little back parlor of 
mine, for a long time; and the next Sun- 
day, when Julia brought in Eben, gay in 
a new suit of blue waterproof, with brass 
buttons, I gave him the very best seat 
there was; and all that lesson time I tried 
to strip my talk free from big words, 30 


that even the smallest should have some- 
thing’ to’carry home.—Sélected.° 


wasn’t much time for poor folks to be re- 


ead un- | 


Of | 


I felt a good deal as though I ought to | 


Sinee the fall of our firét parents, and 
as the result of it, it has been a faet that 


everyman and woman 


what the ‘‘Country, Passon”’ somewhere 
calls, the ‘‘vagly stage of life. ‘This age 
comés! when ‘the little sense of earlier 
years @ppears to be lost and nonsense 
| seems to take its place. It isan age of 
unadulterated self-conceit or priggism, 


all subjects, but gets hold of none—to 


know all things, 
of almost. everything. course, at this 
age, it is thought ‘to: be’a sign 
ness to take to infidelity. A great man 
people live through the vealy stage an 
come out safe, sound and sensible; but 
with many more it seems to last through 
life, and gets worse and worse. From 
.the recently pubiished third and fourth 
volumes of the ‘‘Memoirs and Letters of 
Prince Metternich,”’ it appears that 
‘‘about twenty’’—the usual age, the 
world over—the Prince had his attack of 
infidelity as naturally as he previously 
had the measles. He wrote to Count 
Nesselrode that, at that age, ‘‘a deep 
and long-continued study of the holy 
books” made him ‘‘an atheist after the 
fashion of D’Alembert and~ Lanlade.”’ 
With the samé self-conceit and affecta- 
tion of wisdom which mark the same 
vealy stage of life at the present day, 
he had his little difficulties about Noah, 
and Lot, and Saul, and David, and the, 
imprecatory Psalms, and Jonah, and— 
well, we all know what they are. At 
forty the Prince had. d from the 
vealy and immature to the mature and 
manly age. Then he writes to his friend, 
the Count: ‘‘I read every day one or two. 
chapters of the Bible; 1 daily dlscover 
new beauties in it, and I prostrate myself 
before this admirable book. Now I be- 
lieve and do not criticise. I have read 
too much and seen too much not to know 
that it would be too bold in me to con- 
demn what, through ignorance or in- 
sufficiency of knowledge, I comprehend 
so imperfectly.” The Prince, you see, 
was willing to confess at forty what he 
had denied at twenty—that he wasn’t 
wiser than his Omniscient Maker. Such 
confessions are almost novelties in these 
days, when the fashion seems to be to 
discard the scriptures. because the dis- 
carder can’t understand everything he 
finds inthem. But the vealy age lasts 
longer now than it did.—TZhe Presdyter- 
ian. 


Quenching Thirst. 


Nearly a hundred years ago Dr. Lind 
suggested to Captain Kennedy that thirst 
might be quenched at sea by dipping 
the clothing in salt water, and putting it 
on without wringing. Susequently the 
Captain, on being cast away, had an op- 
portunity of making the experiment. 
With great difficulty he succeded in per- 
suading part of the men to follow his ex- 
ample, and they all survived, while the 
four who refused and drank salt water 
became delirious and died. In addition 
to putting on the clothes while wet, night 
and morning, they may be wetted while 
on, two or three times during the day. 
Captain Kennedy goes on to say: ‘‘Af- 
ter these operations we uniformly found 
that the vio'ent drought went off 
and the parched tongue was cured in a 
few minutes after bathing and washing 
our clothes, while we found ourselves as 
much refreshed as though we had re- 
ceived some actual nourishment.” The 
bare possibility of the truth of the state- 
ment makes it a humanity for any paper 
to give it a wide publicity, since there 
‘are few readers in any hundred who may 
not go to sea and be shipwrecked. We 
personally know that wading in water 
quenches thirst, and very few remember 
being thirsty while bathing at the  sea- 
shore or swimming in our rivers. When 
the fearful horrors of dying with thirst 
are remembered, and the more fearful 
madness which is the certain result of 
drinking sea water to allay thirst, itis 
certainly well to encourage individual 
experiment in this direction and _ solicit 
an authenticated report of the same.— 
Hall’s Journal of Healthh 


Purchasable Health. 


that all the money in the world cannot 
purchase the prolongation of life. It is 
often said, too, when a rich man’s health 
breaks down, that money will not pur- 
chase health. As general propositions, 
however, both the statements are un- 
sound. When expended at the right 
time and inthe right way, money will 


| purchase health and prolongation of life. 


Money will not purchase peaches out of 
season, but money will purchase peaches 
when they are in the market. Money 
will not purchase hcalth out of season, 
but health is to be had for money, under 
the proper conditions. When. a machine 
is actually worn out, it is beyond t 
reach of repairs. Nothing will do but 
complete renewal. So, when a man is 
worn out, money will not renew him, but 
there are always times in his life when, 
by the proper expenditure of money and 
of time, which is its equivalent, he can 
buy health and the prolongation of life. 
here are thousands of men in New 
York city, and in every great city, who 
are perfectly aware they are bankrupting 
themselves in health; that they are selli 
their health for money. ‘The time will 
surely come, at last, when they will be 
willing to pay all this money back for the 
health they have parted’ with, but it will 
be too late. The object of this article is 
‘to induce these men, if possible, to 
buy health while it is in the market, and 
not to sell it under any consideration. 
Col. Thomas Scott carried his burden so 
Cae that the four millions he had won 
had no power to bring back the health he 
| had parted rith; but there were nndoubt- 
edly times in his life when, by the proper 
expenditure of money and of time; he 
could have bought. health enough to last 
him a brace of decades ieaer aud to en- 


through | be led kindly and carefully weed 1 


It is often said, when a rich man dies, | 


powers througha-aeries of years of ex- 
cessive labor, and, ‘some day, he eure 
with “and from ‘that’ ay 

rd he mes a powerless child, to 


forwa 


The Of this disease is.undow 
edly the increase of unwisely 


conducted labor. ‘Money can do nothing 


for it when it befalls aman, but it can 
do to prevent it. ‘‘Nervous 
prostration” has. become familiar 
rphrase in these latter years. 


roperly expended, at the proper time, It 
ae a Se it, which is a great deal bet- 
ter. | 


of which money will buy health and pro- 
long a comfortable existence.. The first 
is, the setting aside of a part of every 
day for recreation. So far as this can be 
done, it ought to be done, but there seem 
to be some peculiarities in our American 
life that forbid it. Competition in busi- 
ness is cruelly sharp, and most men feel 
obliged to devote themselves to it, when 
they are in it at all, from morning until 
night. The sleeping hours are the only 
ones which give them release from active 
care. Now business, followed in this 
way, from year’s end to year’s end, is 
just as certain to ruin health and shorten 
lifé as the recurrence of seed-time and 
harvest is sure. The alternative of daily 
recreation is a yearly period of rest, 
There are always slack seasons in busi- 
ness, and. these every business man 
should avail himself of, for rest and re- 
creation. It is in these seasons that 
there is health in the market, to be bought 
for money. Two weeks of leisure are not 
enough for a man who works like a dog 
all the rest of the year. Two months are 
never too much, and there is not a slave 
of Wall street who would not only win 
health and save life by taking these two 
months of leisure every year, and enjoy- 
ing them, but he would, in the end, make 
money by it. Suppose, however, he 
loses money by it; he wins that for which 
he will sometime be willing to give mon- 
ey, when money will not buy it. When 
a man gives health tor money, he makes 
the poorest investment of his life, When 
he gives money for health, he makes, 
from every worldly point of view, the 
best. | 
There is a hallucination, cherished by 
a great multitude, that they must be con- 
stantly in their own business, or it cannot 
possibly go on prosperously. Some of 
these men are so unfortunately organized 
that they cannot believe that anybody 
living can do their work as well as they 
can do it. It takes an enormous self- 
conceit to come to such a conclusion as 
this, and there is a great misfortune in it. 
Of course these men are never able to 
leave their work for a moment in other 
hands, and so they become the bond 
slaves of their own mistake. Now there 
is nothing in which a great business man 
shows his greatness so signally as in his 
ability to find men to do his work—to 
find competent instruments to execute his 
purposes. The greatest business man is 
always a man of comparative leisure. 
His own work is. always deliberately 
done. It is, as a rule, the small man 
who never gets a moment, and who nev- 
er can find a pair of hands as good as his 
own, If aman cannot leave his business, 
or thinks he cannot, he shows that he 
lacks the highest grade of business ca- 
pacity. 

The leisure of Newport and Long 
Branch and Saratoga, with its social ex- 
citements and attractions, is not that cer- 
tainly which buys health in the cheapest 
market. Stillness, rest, freedom of ac- 
tion and of dress in the open air, distance 
from the marts of trade—these pay best; 
and, when these are properly and regu- 
larly enjoyed, the money that they cost 
buys health and the prolongation of life. 
Health and a tedsonabls 


a rule, be bought by 


Money avails nothing to a worn-out man, 
but fo a man slowly wearing out it avails 
everything, when properl 
and money will buy health. Let every 
bu-iness man mark our words, and avail 
himself of the merchand'se when it. is in 
the market,— Midsummer Scribner. 


Sunlit Rooms. 
No article of furniture should be put in 


a room that will not stand sunlight; for | 


every room in a dwelling should have the 
windows so arranged that at some time 
during the day a flood of sunshine will 
force, its way into th> apartment. The 
importance of admitting the light of the 
sun: freely to all parts of our dwelling 
cannot: be tou hizhly estimated. Indeed, 
perfect health is nearly as dependent 
upon. pure eunlight, a8 it is on pure air. 
Sunlight should never be uncomfortable 
to the,eyes.. And walks in bright sun- 
be so that :he .eyes are pre- 

by veil or parasol when inconven- 
iently,intense. A. sun bath is of more 
importance in preserving a healtbful con- 
| dition of the body than is generally un- 
-destood. It costes nothing, and that is a 
misfortune, for people are deluded with 
the idea that those things only ean be 
good or useful which cost money. But 
remember that pure water, fresh air and 
sunlit homes, kept from dampness,| will 
secure you from many heavy. bills of the 
| doctors; and give you. health and vigor, 
| which no money cat 
| well-established fact that people who live 
- much in the sun are usually stronger and 
} more healthy.than those whose occupa- 
- tions deprive them of sunlight. And cer- 
tainly there is nothing strange in the 
result, since the same law applies with 


equal fatto to nearly every animate thing 
I . It is quite easy to arrange an 


isolated dwelling so that every room in it 
may be flooded with sanlight some time 


- town houses could be so built as to admit 
‘more. light than now receive.— 
 Butlder,and Woodworker. 

"The first cotton bale of this ‘sé 18on’s 


wth was received at Galveston, Texas, 


able him to double the namber of his mil- 


‘lions for heirs: inan’ crowds ‘his | 


bold for $425, and for- 


Money 
cannot._restore_a nervous system, but, 


There are two plans of life, by either 


y long life can, as | 
7 time and money, if | 
men will take them in their season. | 


used. Time | 


cap procure. It .is a } 


Whe Second 


P. T. Barnnm ‘told “a@.-reporter of the 
‘Goérier in these words how. he became a 
testotaler: One evening in #047 went to 
eae vith a party of friends, and with 
outnoticing what I was coiaing to,suddenly 
nd ‘myself talking thieky / 1 knew that 


Twas boozy. The nextMmorning I said I 


should never drink another drop of liquor, 
and I never have. I did not at the time 
stop drinking champagne. I did not con- 
sider. that drinking. I became from that 
day very muc 
temperancee, and was instrumental in get- 
‘ting the Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin to lec- 
ture on the subject at Bridgeport. To 
my surprise the chief target of his elo- 
quence was moderate drinkers, and 
champagne suppers. It changed my views 
considerably, and the next morning I took 
Dr. Chapin into my wine-cellar and told 
him to look at the effect of his arguments. 
I had knocked the heads all off m 
champagne bottles. He was astonished, 
and said he thought I was a teetotaler. ‘‘I 
am,” I replied. 


Work has been begun on the bridge 
which is to be built across the East Riv- 
er, from the foot of Seventy-first street to 
Ravenswood, Long Islana. The bridge 
will have an entire length of 2,052 feet, 
and will be supported by four piers—one 
on the New York side; two on Black- 
well’s Island and one at Ravenswood. 
The piers will be built on bed rock. 
The first span, from New York to Black- 
well’s Island, will be 734 feet; thesecond, 
across the island, 700 feet; the third to 
Ravenswood, 618. 
piers will be 180 feet each. It is pro- 
posed to have two tracks for rapid transit 
trains, and it is intended to make the 
time between Ravenswood and the City 
Hall twenty minutes. The bridge, ac- 
cording to the contract, is to be built and 
delivered to the company in three years, 
and isto cost $5,000,000. The rapid 
transit trains will connect with the elevat- 


the main line of the Long Island Railroad 
on the Long Island side. Elevators will 
be placed at each end of the piers to carry 
passengers up to the bridge. The build- 


ing. 


H. G. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 


| Job Printing neatly and promptly executed. 
Orders from the country faithfully executed. 


Particular Attention Paid to Printing 
Newspapers, Church Bulletins, 
Lodge Journals, etc. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and ; Dealers in 


(J unction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
. Wharves. 
‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


A. 


C. TITCOMB & CO. 

WATCHES, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, 
"Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 
No. 24 Post St. 


‘Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NOTIC All former books issued in Mr 
‘Moody's name have been mere compiations, 
issued without his consent, and notwithstanding 
his protest. 


Only Authorized: Publications 


Secret Power or the Secret of Success in 
Christian Life and Christian Work. Contents: 


Witnessing in Power. IV, Power in ra- 
tion. V, Power Hindred. Ready May 15 
Twelve Select Sermons, by D. L. Moody. 


addresses most blessed in evangelistic work. 
‘128, pp., cloth, rich gilt stamp, 60 cents. Pa- 
per edition, 30 cts. Ready May Ist. 
Heaven—Where itis; Its inhabitants and 
‘How to Get there. By D. L. Moody. Cloth, 


cts. 25th thousand. : 


of this subject by Mr. Moody, has been com- 
-mended in the highest terms by leading theolo-. 


gians in Europe and America, while the common 


ness. 

How to tudy the Bible. By D. L. Moody. 
Revised. A valuable little work, which should 
be carefully read and studied by all who desire to 
enjoy the study'‘of the Word. Paper cover,;1 


Per dozen, $1.00. Cloth, flexible, 15 cs0. 
-_ The Way and the Word. By D. L. Moody. 


15 cts. Cloth, 25 cts. 
is is a neat 

eatise on Mr. Moody’s favorite topic, Regener- 
ation; also his thoughts on Bible atudy; the 
whole prefaced with a personal introduction by 
‘Mr. Moody. | 
Ten thousand copies were ordered for’ distri- 


, bution to the young conyerts and inquirers, at 


the Chicago special services, the names received 
amounting to nearly that number. | ) 
of Chris. By D.L. 
Moody. Revised from original notes. 32 pages 
and cover. Price, 10 cts. Per dozen, $1.00. 
Should be widely circulated, calling attention 
to this important subject and most precious 


in the day, and it is possible that many | truth 


If not for sale by your bookseller, send direet 
‘to the publisher, who will mail the books, pre- 
patd, on receipt of the price. 


REVELL 


148 and 150 Madison Street, Chicago 
Liberal terms to canvassers.’ ey 


interested in the cause of 


The height of the |. 


ed roads on the New York side, and with | 


THB FOLLOWING ARE THE| 


I, Power, its source. II, Power, in and upon. | 
Carefully révised, and containing those Gospel | 
rich gold stamp, 112 pp., 60 cts. Paper covers, 30 | 
The clear, Scriptural, common-sense treatment | 


people have heard them everywhere with glad- | 


little volume, containing a 


E. W. WOODWARD & Co. 


(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Oakland.) 


Real Estate Agents & Anctionsers 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase 
sale and subdividing of ranches in Napa, Sono. 
ma and Lake counties. Also agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Companies. J. O: ELDRIDGE, 

3 Auctioneer, 


J. DINGEB. Grant I. Taaaarr 


Taggart & Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Anp GENERAL AUATIONEERS. 


|J.0. Eldridge, - - 


| Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
AKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Reaj 
Estate in all parts of the city, including regj- 
dence and business properties. Also, speciaj 
attention giver to the sale of country real og- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


Montgomery street. 


CO. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


&36 Kearny St., 


to Choose from. 


‘THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


i= Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Sewing 
Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
| Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA, 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
| 
All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 


for circular and Price Lists. 
Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 


| Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 


and Machine Attachments. | 
All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 
SAMUEL HILL, 
GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery 8t.) 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CAL 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


— 


d 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


‘BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
| WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents For 

HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE. PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


GENTS WANTED. for the Best and 
Fastest-Selling Picterial Books and 


‘Prices reduced 33 per cent. National Publi 


Real Estate Agents 


Auctioneer 


San Francisco Office: Easton & 29 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 


Established for Eighteen Years 


ing of the bridge is a private undertak- | 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco 


717 Montgomery Street. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


‘Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Wepnespay, Ave. 10, 1881.] 


Paocrrro:' San Franowco; Cat. 


family Ciréle. 


Trust. 
A picture memory brings to me— 


I look across the years, and see 
Myself beside my mother’s knee. 


I feel her gentle hand restrain 
My selfish moods, and know again 
A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 


But, wiser now, a man gray grown, 
‘My childhood’s needs are better known, 
My mother’s chastening ave I own. 


Gray grown, but in our Father’ s sight, 
A-child still groping for the light, 
To read his works and ways aright. 


I bow myself beneath his hand; 
That pain itself for good was planned, 
I trust, but cannot understand. 


I fondly dream it needs must be 
That, as my mother dealt with me, 
So with his children dealeth He. 


I wait, and trust the end will prove 
That here and there, below, above, 
The chastening heals, the pain is love! 


—dJ.G. Whittier. 
“No Feeling.’ 


Thus spoke a young lady to whom 
was presenitng the claims of the gospel? 
and whom I| was urging to an immediate 
acceptance of Christ. It would not have 
been strange to hear the words had they 
been accompanied with a stolid look, a 
careless manner, or an impatient temper; 
but if you can imagine it, reader, the 
tears were seen coursing down her cheeks 
while she spoke, and there were suppress- 
ed sobs between her sentences, and now 
and then a deep drawn sigh. Was she | 
trying to deceive me by feigning indif- 
ference? [ was sure this was not the case. 
But as we talked on, and I urged still 
more strongly an decision of 
this important matter, she said: “But J 
have no convictionof sin. How can 1 be 
a Uhristian unless [ have first seen my 
Bins and truly repented of them?’ 
“Why, sir,” she continued, ‘‘I rise in the 
morning determined to do right this day, 
and not to fall into any wrong ways, and 
before I know it I forget myself, and lose 
my temper, or speak unkindly, or act 
meanly, and then I am completely dis- 
couraged and think I won’t try any more; 
and with these words the tears once more 
ran down her cheeks. Was it not a sing- 
‘war exhibition? ‘‘No feeling,’’ and cry- 
ing while she said it; and no ‘‘conviction 
of sin,” and accusing herself bitterly all 
the while? And yet it was a perfect 
illustration of the mistakes we make 
when we try to read our hearts. The 
eye was never made to look inward. It 
can see the outward world, but not the 
face in which it was set. The ear was 
never fashioned to catch the sounds that 
are within the body. The voices of the 
world, the winds and the waves, and the 
singing of the birds, it hears at once, but 
the pulse-beats and the respirations it has 
no inner drum to resound. So of the 
mind, we dodeclare that it is often the 
poorest judge of its own experiences and 
impressions. One can see sin in another 
more easily than in himself. He can 
discern the mote in a brother’s eye more 
readily than he can see a beam in his 
‘owneye. And itis equally true that 
one can often see the evidence of . peni- 
tence in another more easily than in him- 
self. The sinner is not the best judge of 
his spiritual state; he needs the mirror of 
Scripture or the mirror of some more en- 
lightened mind than his own wherein to 
discern his true condition of mind. 
Hence the requirement of the gospel is, 
‘*Look unto me, and be ye saved. 
Christ crucified is the place to see our 
sins; in the mirror of revelation is the 
place to see our hearts; in the light of 
God’s countenance is the place to dis- 
cover our secret sins. And so we took 
eur troubled, self-deceived and deeply 
- dissatisfied inquirer and led her at once 
to Christ. Instead of tryirg to deepen 
“her conviction, or. to her ‘ that 
she really had penitence and feeling, we 
brought ber to accept Christ just as she 
was. This shedid, upon her knees, in 
’ that very hour. Did you ever seea flood 
of golden sunlight suddenly po uring into a 
room through an open ‘shutter? How 
the motes become visible, dancing and 
floating and sparkling the brightness. 
So sin, which the candle of conscience 
failed utterly to discover, or, discovering 
failed to mark—-+so sin is seen in the light | 
of God’s face, the revelation of his Word, 
in the manifestation of Christ’s cross, 
Therefore, do you want conviction ‘ 
Come to Christ. Do you want pardon? 
Come to Christ. Do you want peace? 
Come to Christ. We shall be constantly 
deceived in looking at ourselves; we can 
never de deceived in “looking unto 
Jesus.”—A. J. Gordon, D.D. | 


The Consumptive Converted. 
BY 8. CORNELIUS, D. D.. 


His sunken eye and sallow counte-. 
_ nance told but too plainly that his days 
were numbered, while in his infatuation 
he was flattering himself that he’ should 
speedily recover. Torpid ashe was iu 
mind as well as in body, it was difficult 
to engage his attention. He was urged 
to think of his soul and his Saviour, but 

his only reply was, ‘“‘Oh, I can’t think;” 
_ but when the precious passage was read 
to him in which Jesus invites heavy-lad- 
‘en souls to come to him for rest, he was 
soméwhat aroused, and asked, ‘But 
‘how am I to.conie?” This question was 
‘answered, and he was commended to 
God in prayer and left to his own reflec- 
tions. 

Learning that his physician, eile 
buoying up his patient with the hope of 
recovery, bad | stated to others that his 
case was hopeless, I hastened again to 
him, and taking a seat by his bedside, 
said, “Mr. G., I know what you want. 7 
Misunderstandin me, he replied, ‘‘J 
want to get well.’ Bat, my dear friend, P? 
was my answer, ‘ ‘you, cannot get well; 
your friends, your wife, your hysician 


are all ‘convinced of the fact; ‘your life | 


may end any day, and J entreat you to 
prepare now to meet your God.” 


| 


a 


be a brilliant newspaper correspondent 


do not smoke; it is bad,for your health, 


This was the turning-point with the 
dying man. He found himself compelled 
to think; he found that the honorable 
character he had sustained as a business 
man, his uniform kind treatment of his 
wife, his good record as a son and a citi- 
zen, his abstinence from strong drink, 
his separation from swearere and Sab- 
bath-breakers—all these together did not 
furnish a sufficient basis on which to rest 
his hopes for eternity. His sins rose be- 
fore him in all their appalling magnitude, 
and his wailing, longing heart-cry went 
eut to the sinner’s Friend. 


When next I called upon him, his wife | 


met me with the glad news, ‘‘He is con- 
verted!” ‘*Yes,” cried he, ‘iflam to 
die, I am ready” He. could now join 
with fervor in the prayer that was offered 
for him, and listen with abeorbed inter- 
est to the reading of the Bible; he had 
found it to be ‘‘the word of life.”” When 
the chapter was finished, he said, ‘* Read 
to me about the green pastures.” The 
psalm he desired, which has 

en the triumphant death-song of 80 
many believers, was repeated to him, 
and we felt assured that the Shepherd of 
Israel was surely leading this new-found 
‘gsr through the dark valley. 

Had the physician been consulted in this 
matter, possibly he might have said that 
his patient must not be disturbed; such, 
at least, is often the direction given by 

hysicians, until perhaps disease has 
fastened on the mental as well as the 
physical powers, and the mind is incap- 
able of intelligent action. Presume not, 
procrastinating sinner, that you will be 
ready or able, ona death-bed, to turn to 
God ‘after the hardening impenitence of a | 
life time. Hasten, soul-winner, to warn | 
and to woo the impenitent ere it be too 
late. —American Messenger. 


God’s Severity. 


‘*Here is an eternal truth with which we 
would not part: God mnst hate sin and 
be forever sin’s enemy. Because he is 
the Lord of love, therefore must he be a 
consuming fire to evil; God is against 
evil, but for us: then, if we fin, he must 
be against us; in sinning we identify 
ourselves with evil, therefore we must 
endure the consuming fire. ©! brethren, 
in this soft age in which we live it is good 
to fall back on the first princlples of 
everlasting truth. We have come to 
thick that education may be maintained 
by mere laws of love instead of discipline, 
and that public punishment may be abol- 
ished. We say that these things are 
contary to the gospel; and here doubtless 
there is an underlying truth: it is true 
there may be a severity in education 
which defeats itself, it is true that love 
and tenderness may do more than sever- 
ity; but yet under asystem of mere love 
and tenderness no character can aquire 
manliness or firmness. When you have 
once got rid of the idea of public pun- 
ishment, then by degrees you will also 
get rid of the idea of sin. Where is it 
written in the Word of God that the 
sword of his minister is to be borne in 
vain? Inthis world of groaning and of 
anguish, tell us where it is that the law 
which links suffering to sin has ceased to 
act? Nay, so long as thereis evil so 
so long will there be penalty; and woe 
to that man who attempts to contradict 
the eternal system of God; so long as 
the spirit of evil is in the world so long 
must human punishment remain to bear 
its testimony that the God of the universe 
is a righteous God. *__ Rev. H. F. W. 
Robertson. 

Father and Son. 

‘If you wish to train up your child 
in the way he should go, just skirmish 
ahead on that line yourself,’ said wise 
Josh Billings, and if he was not ad- 
dressing fathers or thinking of boys, 
he ought to have been. he writer 
was present once at a social religious 

meeting, when a very large man with 
a very large nose, and no doubt a very 
large heart, also, arose and used his 
space of time to tell what a good moth- 
er he had, and how her influence had 
guided him, and: finished with an ex- 
hortation to all mothers to make good 
men of their boys. 

The divines followed in a similar 
strain and ended with the same ex- 
hortation, and all the brethren settled 
themselves more comfortably into their 
seats, and all the sisters bowed their 
heads with meek faces as if sweetly 
taking up the heavy burden thus flat- 
teringly laid upon their frail shoulders. 
No, not all; for one sat bolt upright, 
too indignant for speech, to see those 


great broad-shouldered men _ thus| 


calmly shirking the greatest respon- | 
sibility God ever called them to bear. 
Because some mothers blessed with 
mighty faith and powerful will, have 
borne their sons trium phantly over 
the quicksands of youthful temptations 
and planted their feet firmly on the 
pleasant upland of righteous manhood, 
shall it be demanded of every frail 
woman to whom God has given a son, 
that she do the same? No; with equal 
justice it might be demanded of every 
woman that she write books like Mrs. 
Stowe, entrance large audiences like 
Miss Willard. and Anna Dickinson, or 


like Mary Clemmer.. 

What weight has a mother’s word 
when weighed against a father’s ex-. 
ample? The mother says: ‘“My son, 


bad for the purse, bad for the morals, 
and the pleasure it affords is trifling 
compared to the.evil it works.” 

‘‘What does mother know about 
smoking?’’ reasons the boy; ‘‘she nev- 
er smokes; father and am 
going to too.” 

‘‘Don’t spend your about 
the bar-room and village:store,” pleads ‘ 
the troubled mother; ‘‘the conversa- 
tion there is not such as I wish you to’ 
listen to.” 

‘What does mother “know ‘about 
bar-room talk?” questions the boy; 


| The art of ‘making money is one that 
Tf youwtake} 


darning stockings; father is there, and 
I’m going. 

One out-spoken ten-year-old ‘boy 
said: ‘‘I like my mother well enough; 
but I think father is a great deal 
smarter; and he expressed the feel- 
ing of the average boy when he enters 
his teens. Now, which parent is like- 
ly to have most influence in forming 
the character of that son? | 

“Tl take what father takes,” said 
the boy at the hotel dinner table, and 


take all the world over. 

A father and son were clambering | 
up the rough, steep sides of a moun- 
tain, when the father paused to decide 
which of the many paths to take; the 
boy said; ‘‘Be sure to choose a good 
path, father, for I am coming right 
behind you. 

Fathers, upon the hillside of life, be 
sure you choose a ‘‘vood path,” "for 
your sons are just behind, and almost 
certain to follow in your footsteps. If 
the bewitching voice of pleasure en- 
tices you into by-paths of self-indul- 
gence and sin, remember that where 
you trip he will stumble, and the same 
foul mire that soils your raiment will 
engulf him. But if you choose to 
walk the pleasant highways of temper- 
ance, virture and Christian manliness, 
he shall keep even step with you, and 
at last dwell in peace at your side. 

**The just man walketh in his integ- 
him” his are blessed after 


An Easy Way a Make a Rag Carpet. 


We often hear the remark, ‘‘I would 
like a new rag carpet, if it was not so 
much work to make one.” Now the 
purpose of this little article is to tell how 
such a one m»y be made with very little 
expense and labor. As nearly every 
housewife has a sewing-machine now-a- 
days, there is no place where it can be 


for a carpet. 

- I always beeame discouraged when- 
ever I began to tear up old garments in- 
to small strips, and sew them one by one 
by hand. And this led me to devise 
some better way. I first tried to sew 
these. strips on my machine, by lapping 
the ends half an inch, and then double it 
over once and pass it through my ma- 
chine; butif I raised the presser-foot and 
cut the thread every time, I did not save 
much time; but I found I could join on, 
one after another, and pass them under 
the foot without cutting off the threads, 
and let them be till I had a large bunch, 
and then a child could cut and wind 
them at leisure. In this way, my little 
girl, twelve years old, would sew after 
school as large a ball as any woman 
could by hand in a'day. And she said, 
‘Tt is just | fun to sew them ona ma- 
chine.” It is as good a punishment as 
a girl wants to have to sit down to sew 
carpet rags by hand after school. 

But I wanted to get along a little fas- 
ter than that, and began by sewing 
breadths of a dress together in length, 
running over the seam the second time 
as a fell, to make it strong to wind and 
weave, and so | had long strips by tear- 
ing down to the seam, cutting through 
that and then joining as before, and tate 
was a gain, on the whole. 

I still wanted to get my rags sewed a 
little faster, and so, partly by experiment 
and partly by accident, I found that I 
‘could take the breadth of a dress, aad 
close the two ends, and .sew across twice 
to make it strong, letting one edge slip 
by half an inch to begin tearing with, 
aud then tear around, cutting the seam 
as before, and to my surprise 1 measured |. 
the continuous strip and found it forty 
yards long. 1 found this to be a great 
saving of time, a perfect success. I even 


sewing the small part on the larger. and 
then close as before, and learned. that I 
could join several pieces of ‘various shapes | 
into one piece, and cut and tear as before. 

I wanted a bright stripe for my carpet, 
and bought five yards of orange print 
and closed it, letting one edge jut. by the 
other half an inch. I tore it all into one 
continuous strip. 

Some persons put a great deal of labor 
and expense into coloring, but a. very 
pretty carpet may be made by assorting 
the rags into similar colors and by bay- 
ing a colored warp, and coloring one or 
two colors, say blue and orange, to use 
the white rags; or with a few ounces of 
black tea one can color a good shade for 
a. ground, and for a whole incur 
but a trifling expense. —Advance., 


Making Money. 


“Some people can hardly make a living, : 
and some lay up. money. Why’is it? 
Into a village of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants a young man came, and was: em- 

oyed as clerk in a store; he lived there 
Bry years and laid up $160,000. Other 
men worked as hard, ‘pat did not lay up | 
money. Near the village was: é! 


it from his father. He did not drink wor 
‘gamble,-and ‘yet he could‘not make a liv- 
"ing, and so ‘borrowed money, and se- 
cure it gave a mortgage on the farm. Tne 
afew years the farm was -sold ‘and he | 
was obliged to méve away. A Seoteh- 
man, with but little money, and a large 
family, passed by and saw the house was 
vacant and struck a bargain witli the 
owner. He began to work,'to save aid 
| to pay, and in'ten or twelve years he was 
‘the entire owner. Then went en and 
laid up money, and is now a rich man. 


should be carefully. studied. 
‘a dollar and lend it out at six per cent. 
‘interest it will double itself in» ‘six- 
} teen gqe Tt you take a dol- | 
lar and bay something with’ it,°and: 


doing, you increase yonr eapital, ‘These 


money-making. busmess is-in one of 


the best are those who Know ‘the «most 


of better service than in sewing the rags | 


used gored pieces and breadths, by first | 


arze | 
and beautifal farm. The owner of it had’| 


then’ sell that at a .profit, and go cub 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 80- 
CIETY. | 


boys are taking what their fathers ) 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 


Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 


Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, | 


Nevada and Arizona ; ; Stephen 8. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 


Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


56 Reade New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Tre asurer 

cee W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. w.c C. Pond, 

Agent, P. O: Box 1589, San Francisco. |. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association.) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President ; 


Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-Honse, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N.Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. : 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
_ Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. H.C. Hayden, D.D., District Secre 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev.J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm, O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 


Sabbath-School Secretary. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
ay 


Opposite Mechanics” Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 


facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 


three ways are the foundation ways of | 
thesé three “forms. Tliose’ who: saceeed | 


pated Bowels and General” 


age than any simular instatution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 


and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 


| List of Faculty. 

E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H, M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J.P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 


correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the timeg now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 


Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every en 
complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to seoure positions for Gradu- 
et in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and. of 


older age. 

In having the and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Bnsiness-Training in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 


}of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

‘The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 
 Tts departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in. which each pupil can reeeive in- 


: structions free of charge. 


Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once | 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, bat gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘College Journal,” giving full particulare | 


regarding course of instruction, terms, etec., | 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by | 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 
7 San Francisco. 


DR. woop’ 


LIVE R REGULA TOR | 


Universal Panacea 


of concentrated extracts, selected and com- 
ed from ‘among the 


herbs and plantgeof, 
‘NATURES GREAT BOTANIE GARDEN 


For the-speed and permanent relief of the 
st hopeless cases of 


Dyspepsia, Jaur dice, Chills. 
Fewer, Disordered Digestion, 
Platuleney ana Acidity, 


Soar Belching of Wind and Gas frotiy the |. 
Stomach, Sick Headsche, Consti-- 


Debility; | 


‘And all other diseases arising from 
or an inactive or disordered: liver. 


‘i 
m ploymen for Ladies. Bi 
of | pment | aré no 


ats ace 


“she is at home rocking ‘the*‘baby or 


about what they do.—Sehool Journal. 


any age, so that young boys are rendered more ’ 
manly by the of pupils of an 


| and ‘possibly find’ ‘better book fos 


} Singing Cl de tin 
thd on he sam e plan 
| 


search far and long before finding.a better |: 


EMERSON; called SONG BELLS... ) 


848 Broadway; N. Y. 


IRON. WORKS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. ae 


ai 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & 60: 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, )Gal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 
And all Classes of Machinery. 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma- 
_chinery and Proces-es for Base and Free Ores. 

WATER JACKET SMELTING yO RRADED, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 
ia Improved Construction. Having built near! y every successful working Furnace on the Coast we 

#6 guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 
HOISTING AND PUMPING. MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. 
WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC “bettas ENGINE, beyond question the most economical 
he now m 


A. 


IRA L. RANKIN. 


and 


cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 

' Sole Agents for, HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace, The only successful chloridiz- 
ng Furnace made., Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 
Parties wanting kind of are to send for Illustrated Qircular. 


-LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
Hardware. and Agricultural Implements. 


S28 and 325 Market Street, - - San” Francisco. 


AGENTS FOR 
Church School Belts, 
Zimmerman Portable Gatvanized Iron, 
Fire-Proof Fruit Dryer and Baker, 
a Riding Saw Machine, 
| ki ingand Queen Lawn Movers, 
Mystie Carpet Sweeper. 


FULL LINE OF 
Enterprise Coffee, Spice and Drug Mills, Combination Fruit Press 


and Sausage Stuffer, Combined Sausage Stuffer, Fruit, Lard 
and Jelly Press, Measuring Faucets, Bung Borers, Ete. 


ulars, with prices of these highly useful 


FORTH, RICE & CO. 


The California Furniture 
| 220-226 Bush street, 


FURNITURE 


ON THE, COAST. 


We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 
at Lowest Prices. 


SUPERB RANGE: 


ar Please send for Special Descriptive 
and la or-saving articles. 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 
market, and the most improved. 


"Before you purchase a Range, call and = 


Sandy Beach Baths, 


On South Pacific Coast R. R., block and a 
Sanitary. west of 3d Avenue Station. 
22 Post 8r., - Bet. Montgomery & Kearny | Baths with Suits, 20c.; 7 Tickets, $1.00. 


CHILDEBEN, HALF PRICE. 
“qty method preventing of The Finest Sand in Alameda, and Comfort- 
ment of the most eminent medical and scientific Gote, Sunny cooing Rooms with Glass 


ows. 
men in our City. THE FAVORITE FAMILY PLACE FOR 
GUARANTEE A CURE. 


SURF BATHINC. 


0 Pleasant Grounds for Picnic Parties. 
‘WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE Rustic Tables and Swings. Hot Tea and Coffee 
UNION. 


Tit ° Furnished. No Liquors sold. Closed on Sun- 


day. Your patronage solicited. 
629 SACRAMENTO. 


COOKE, Proprietor. 
jalyl3 


| Tea or Coffee, with doughauts or bun. ...-5 ote 

kinds of Cake or Pie....... 5 cts 

Surgeon, — WEDDING 
| 125-Tark Street, -  - San Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at homa 

at 9 4. m..and 7 Monty and Sankey Gospel 
THE VABIOUS EDITIONS.OF __ 

mus The Revised New Testament. 


| om: now. for the. Fall | 


cnnot_ poy adv beter or FINE. STATIONERY, 


L. O. EMERSON’S BHBRALD OF PRAISE | Staple and Pancy. 


|/($%.00); whieh vie +0) be leading f 


1 1-1882. Success follows success in the suc- 
ve issues of Emérson’s books, @nd this is to. ig Autograph Albums. 
 AESO, 


LEATHER Goons 


nearly ready. A ex pensive be 
| THE. 
ETC., ETC., ETC, 


EDEAL (75° ots), made aul for 
Libraries supplied.  Countey orders 


uite as 
promptly filled 


BEACH, 


Montgomery St. 


‘SCHOOL MEN 


Sunder ng book an THE B 

co 'ByT ‘NNEY & HO “4 

MAN. iG LIGHT AND LIFE. (35. cts.) | 

By R. M. McINTOSH. 


“SCHOOL TEACHERS 


will not Soll to ine our new,and superior | the * 
‘| WEECO By 

6. for High And the new-+| 

est and best Common School Song Book, by he, > NEW oi 


CORRESPORDING 
msive Ligtory of whele Bibie, its transia- 


THE PRICE OF 
| with fNew Re. 


“OLIVER DITSONA CO.,’Boston. | 


‘J. EB. DIPSON & 00.) 
1928 Chestnut St., Phila. 


wo rking engi 
ALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


WAS 


J. VASCONCELOS, 024 Washington Street 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Aug. 10, 1881. 


_ 


All letters and remittances should be ‘ad- 
dressed, simply: Tae Pacrrtc, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


| Wall,’"*‘Cradle Song,” :On 


- 


\Ve have had our share of pride in 
the Memorial number of last week, and 
we trust that our readers were gratified 
with the interest and variety, freshness 
and force of Ta Pactric’s story, as told 
But we 


by those who knew it best. 
have not yet done with memorial matter. 


A communication from the Hon, Sher- 
man Day, difficult to be handled, by 
- reason of its length, had to be put over 
It will be found on the 
first page of this number, and found of 


to this week. 


interest and value, too. The communica- 
tion of Rev. Geo. Morris, who now con- 
ducts one of the ‘‘departments,” was 
also crowded out. Since the publi- 
cation of the proper Memorial number a 
letter has been received from the Rev. T. 
Dwight Hunt, a writerin the first number 
of Tue Pactric, which is printed on the first 
page. Our readers will rejoice with us 
that he has been heard from. We have 
also been favored since the day of pub- 
lication, last week, with a private letter 
from J. W. Douglas, the first editor and 
proprietor, He excuses himself from 
any article for the public, on the grounds 
of poor health, and immediate going to 


to the Adirondacks. Were his letter not 


quite so personal and private, we would 
print the whole of it. It is thus that he 
makes mention of a brothereditor, and 
dear friend of so many, whose voice is 
stilled forever: ‘‘By the way, did you 
know Samuel. Williams of The Bulletin, 
recently dead ? Iknewhim well before 
his going to California. He was born in 
Steuben, an adjoining town some four 
miles from here (Trenton, Oneida Co., 
N. Y.), of humble Welsh parentage, and 
was a bright fellow.’’ He also says, 
elsewhere: ‘“‘Be assured that it» would 
give me vast pleasure to visit California 
and its old friends that still exist. But 
should I not find them and it so changed 
as to produce in me feelings of sadness 
more than of delight ?’’ To this last in- 
quiry, we answer, No. We are changed, 
and so is he, no doubt, and the times are 
changed, as well. And any cloud that 
might arise on revisiting this coast would 
have its linings of silver and gold, as 
well as its sombre sides. May the first 
editor recover his health, and Serus in 
colum redeat! 


— 


On the third page of the first number 
of Tue Paciric were three columns of 
advertisements. The names of the ad-. 
vertisers were these: ‘“‘Donahue’s Union 
Iron and Brass Foundry,” ‘‘Sutter Iron 
Works, James Blair, Agent,” ** Atlantic 
and Pacific Express, J. W. Gregory, 
Proprietor,” ‘*Wm. R. Van Alen,” 
**Marvin & Hitchcock,’ ‘‘F. C. Gray, 
Bro. & Co.,” ‘‘Baker & Messerve,”’ 
‘‘Hawley, Sterling & Co.,” ‘Rollins & 
Co.,’’ ‘‘Wm. H. Stowell,’? J. 
Sherwood,’ ‘‘John Wilson & Son,”’’ 
**Cobb & Co.,” ‘‘Wm. H. V. Cronise,” 
**Mallory, Stuart & Co.,” ‘‘Jona. Gav- 
ett,’ ‘“‘Wm. Baker & Co.,” ‘‘D. S. 
Lord,” ‘‘Irving, Fair & Hooker,” ‘‘John- 
son & Canfield,” ‘‘Cole & Parsons,” 
‘‘Chapin & Sawyer,’’ O. Whitney,” 
“Elliott & Story,” ‘‘Wyckoff & Co.,” 
‘‘Boardman, Bacon & Co.,’’ ‘‘Frederick 
Combs,” ‘‘George J. Brooks,” ‘‘J. H. 
Coghill & Co.,” ‘‘Dana Brothers & Co. ,” 
‘Burgoyne & Co.,’’ ‘*Page, Bacon & 
Co.,” ‘‘James King of William,” ‘‘Rob- 
inson & Co.,” “Seott, Green & Co,,’’ 
“©. R. Story & Co.,’’ ‘‘Atwill & Co.,”’ 
*‘Reed & Carter,” ‘‘Bailey & Gilbert,” 
“Cooke & LeCount,” ‘‘Burgess, Gilbert 
& Still,” ‘‘J. W. Brooks & Co.,” ‘‘J. 
Lapsley,’’ ‘‘Bingham, Reynolds, Bartlett 
& Co.,’’ ‘‘Adams & Clements,’’ ‘‘Dum- 
artheray & Co.,” ‘James Holland,” 
*‘Cochituate Baths, Field & Davis,”’ 
‘‘Brage & Whitmore,” ‘‘Macondray & 
Co.,’’ ‘‘Bryant & Co.,’’ ‘‘Ilutton & 
Co.,”’ ‘‘Halleck, Peachy & Billings,” 
‘*Pacific Tract Society, T. J. Nevins,” 
‘‘Private School, by a widow lady,” 


‘‘Adams & Co., Express and. Banking 
Office,” “Freeman & Co.’s Express, to Sac- 


ramento,” ‘‘Reynolds & Co's Express, to 
Stockton, etc.,’’ ‘‘Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, E. Knight, Agent,” ‘‘Nic- 
araugua Route, Vanderbilt’s Independent 


Line of Steamships, Isaac S. Smith, 


Agent’’—in all, sixty firms or persons. 
The banking houses and expresses here 
advertised have all.ceased-to-exist....The 
Pacific: Mail. Steamship Company till 
flourishes. About twenty of the persons, 
including individual members ‘of | firms, 
herein mentioned, are. now in business 
here in San Francisco; possibly half as 


first,’ 
quoted) 


ber of Tue Pactric (all 


ona visit. 


- 


‘‘Jacob’s Ladder.” In poetry, ‘‘Star- 
| light’ Thoughts,” * Rabbit on the 


| second 
and third pages appeared the’ original 
‘articles , with these fitles: “Introductory,” 
‘Our Security,’ ‘‘A Religious Press,” 
|**Our Name,” ‘‘The Turning Point,” 
‘‘A Vain Hope,” ‘‘The State of. the 
Country,” ‘‘Steamer Day,” ‘‘A Religious 
Newspaper,” ‘‘Educational,’’ ‘‘Corres- 
pondence from Oregon,” ‘‘Churches and 
Ministers in San Francisco.” On the 
fourth page was printed a discourse by 
the Rev. T Dwight Hunt, from Proverbs 
xxviii: 20, on making haste to be rich. 
This discourse filled the entire page, with 
the exception of a third of a colummot 
miscellanies. It was a vigorous ‘and 
timely discourse, and, as printed, was 
divided into twenty sections, with appro- 
priate headings, in capitals. The last six 
numbers of the first volume of THE Pa- 
CIFIC appear, printed on thin wrapping 
paper, of various hues, from dark brown 
to light yellow. There was such a 
‘‘dearth” of printing paper, by reason of 
delayed vessels from ‘‘round the Horn,” 
that most of our papers were compelled 
to resort to the same expedient. Among 
the deaths recorded in the first number of 
Tue Pacrric, is that of William Gulnac, 
a native of Hudson, N. Y., who died at 
San Jose, in July, 1851, having, even 
then, been a resident of California more 
than twenty-five years. One of the 
marriages announced, in the second num- 
ber of Tue Pacrric, ia that of Dr. R.. H. 
McDonald and Mrs. Sarah M. Steinagal, 
which occurred at Sacramento, Aug. 5, 
1851; one of the present editors of this 
paper officiating. Dr. McDonald is now 


‘the _ worthy President of Pacific 


Bank, in this ‘¢ity;and distinguished-for 
his interest in reformatory, philanthropic, 
educational and religious affairs. 


The last month we have had, in this 
city, a new illustration of the frequently 
demoralizing tendency of politics, of of- 
fice seeking and office holding, as eondtc- 
ted in these daysof ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs.”’ 
Wm. A. Stuart, County Clerk of this 
county, came of a good family, and was 
well schooled and trained. His early 
record also was creditable. When chosen 
to this office he was regarded as compe- 
tent and trustworthy. But, the past 
year he has been living so fast, and spend- 
ing so freely; what was not all his own, 
that he has been forced to resign his office, 
and retire from view. He has-not squan- 
dered the city’s money, in any direct way, 
but has rum the office in an extravagant 
way, and attempted to provide for too 


‘many clerks and employees. The money 
he has spent beyond his legitimate income, | 


has been retained“or borrowed in some 
manner from his clerks, copyists and cap- 
italists, to,an amount beyond his prospec- 
tive-ability.to pay, . The sum may reach 
$25,000; and it may be a great deal more. 
The exact amount may never be known 
to the public. The sympathies of all good 
people are with the family and .friends.of 
the défaulter in the suffering and reproach 
his conduct has brought upon them. 


Crossing the ferry to Oakland, the 
other day, we met an acquaintance of 
the olden time, who said that he was 
going across the bay to meet his copart- 
ner in business. That gentleman was to 
arrive from Arizona, where he had been 
Our friend remarked, con- 
cerning the man he was going to meet, 
that-he had beet with hiniself in business 
fifteen years, and had never been away 
from the office on a business-day in all 
that time, until he made this excursion to 
Arizona. How good must have been the 
health and habits of a man, and how 
faithful to his trusts, of whom so much 
‘could be affirmed. Occasionally there iz 
a missionary, or a minister, or a physi- 
cian, who lives and works on after this 
fashion. How poorly society would get 
on if there were not some who were not 
continually sighing for respites, holidays, 


If we could only learn to make our occu- 
pation both our work and our play, at the 


stress that forces us to the taking of long 
-Vacations. 

We are glad that clergymen as well as. 
traders and civilians have been summoned 
before the Commission now investigating 


know human nature, on some sides of it, 
a great deal better than do men who come 
in contact with men-chiefly in business re- 
lations. A part of the criminal world 
becomes such by education, a part by 


of human nature. Out of this morbid 
action of “hutian natate proceed those 
crimes which come not .from .edueation, 
nor from the force of circumstances, but 
in spite. of: both, and from a heart that 
forces, its way to .premeditated deeds of 
evil. prisons should be.so conduc- 
ted as to keep these classes of criminals 


crime. 


and vacations, like unwilling school boys. 


same time, we ‘might perhaps avoid ‘the | 


the affairs of the states:prison. ::They 


neglect, aud a part“by the morbid action. 


/ were: How the! apart, and so ax to ‘make their discipline, 
pact | God,” ‘Spiritual Recognitions,’ ‘‘A 

S Marriage Letter,” ‘‘Charms of ‘Life,’’ 
| “The Bobolink,’ ‘Kindness to the Sick,” 


most effective with each class. All should 


be lard-worked, but not at the same work. 
All disclipline should be rigorous, but 


with its varieties. _And, above all, no 


prison should’ have so lax a discipline 
that any one ever there could desire to 
return, and so that any one on leaving 
would shudder at the thought of being 
sent back. 


The question wilt always arise, and | 


properly, when we inquire about the way 
in which a states prison should be con- 
ducted, What is the object of punishment ? 
A short answer, of course, to the ques- 
tion is, ‘‘the objeet of punishment is ¢o 
punish.’’ To punish—but whom? the 
virtuous soné of toil, who must pay taxes, 
rear buildings, provide guardians, and 
feed and clothe the inmates, so that they 
shall live easier and in better style than 
they themselves are able to? Is that jus- 
tice? Is that honor? Is that the way to 
foster virtue, and. discourage vice? 
Obviously punishment should punish the 
criminal, and nobody else. And there 
can be no fitting punishment without 
forms of hardship and suffering, a3 well 
as durance vile. But. why punish a 
criminal? To vindicate the rightfulness, 
honor and majesty of law and justice. To 
protect human society from him and his 
kind. To deter the viciously inclined from 
actual-deeds of crime. And finally, if 


practicable, to reformt 
all these ends row 8 best answered © 


of then. the jal 
tempt to refurm ‘shoul a be the chie ‘hide 
in a prison; otherwise not. Society is not 
thinking»much of the ‘reforming of the 
murderer when it hangs him; nor when it 
imprisons him for life; aor when it sends 
him into exile. So that the reform of the 
criminal is only a secondary or incidental 
object in his punishment. He deserves 
to suffer, and he ought to suffer, and he 
knows it; and the place of his punishment 
should be in no sense attractive to him. 
Whenever a prison is such, and 80 con- 
ducted, that the ease, the living, and the 


society are just as congenial to him as 


he can find anywhere, he is neither pun- 
ished nor reformed by being sent thither, 
but rather stimulated to come again and 
bring others with him. It is certainly a 
serious question, whether our states 
prisons in California have been s0 con- 


ducted and managed, hitherto, as either 
to punish sufficiently, or reform effectively, 


those who have been sent to them for 


Pope Leo, of Rome, has conducted 
himself rather wisely hitherto. By his 
recent allocution it would seem that he 
is becoming peevish and fault-finding, 
and disposed to complain of his situation 
and surroundings. ‘The new provocation 
was the saucy and irreverent crowd that 
hazed the midnight procession, which 
went with the remains of Pius [IX from 
one sepulcher to another. All this could 
have been avoided by going in the day- 
time, or by making no public display. 
But the authorities of the Church do not 
like to omit anything of a spectacular 
kind, like a torch-iight procession, and so 
they made one, and got disturbed by the 


‘boorish and unruly rabble of Rome. And 


now the Pope is highly indignant, and is 
disposed te blame all those in power; both 
in the city and in the state, as if they 
favored the riotous conduct, or did not do 
what they might have done to suppress 
the outburst of wrong. 3 


—_—— 


Bishop Erastus Otis Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., of the M. E. church, died at 
Salem, Oregon, August 2d. Having 
most worthily held very important and 
responsible positions in the Methodist 
Church, he was in May of last year 
elected Bishop. Since 1874, he had 
been Chancellor of Syracuse University, 
.N. Y. Before his leaving, last year, for 
California, Dr. Beard, of our church in 
Syracuse, took a prominent part in recep- 
tion and farewell services then held. The 
affectionate ‘‘good-bye” was duly reported 
by our correspondent, Dr. Holbrook, in THE 
Pactric, and we were thus well. prepared 
heartily to welcome a man-so much re- 


East. But we had only to look in his 
fine Christian face, and take his frankly- 
extended hand, and mark his manly, but 
not ostentatious bearing, to truly respect 
and love him too. It was a great com- 
fort to know that such a man was living 
among us; one so wise and good and 
Christ-like. Tux Curistian ApvocaTE 
‘most truly says that ‘‘Ministers of other 
denominations share in our admiration 
for this gifted. leader of our hosts, and in 
sorrow at his fall.’’ We of Taz Paciric 
pormensty sympathize with the bereaved 

ousehold, especially with the son, Dr. 
Haven, now on the broad Pacific, near- 
.ing this port, ignorant of this great afflic- 
tion. — we have seen him, as a 
companion and friend, to hig honored fa- 
wr in this their new home. _W 
pathize with the Brea it. M. E, Church. 
God send to‘them and to us anather 
‘like the lamented: Bishop; fallen af his 
post, died ‘in the harness, a workman in- 
‘deed. By his own request, ‘Bishop Ha- 
yen..was buried'"in’ the Mission Oemetery 


at Salem. 


spected~ and. beloved by our brethren 


sym-, 


 @od Out and Man In. 


BY REV. W. H. PLATT, D.D., LL.D. 


OUT OF RELIGION. 

Ingersoll—‘*The next great thing for 

us to do, is to get God out of religion.”’ 
(Rochester lecture, Jan. 10, 1880). 


tion, 
IS THERE A GOD TO BE GOTTEN OUT? 
ugersoll—‘‘I know nothing about him 
—not the slightest.”’ 
awyer—This is a question of belief, 
not of knowledge. But if you deny God, 
then I repeat the question which Napo- 
leon, one night, while walking the deck 
of a vessel, on his way to Egypt. pro- 
pounded to a group of young officers, 
boasting of their atheism: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
all that is very pretty talk, but how did 
all these stars get here ?’’ : 
Ingersoll—‘‘The idea of a creative 
Deity is gradually being abandoned, and 
nearly all scientific minds admit that 
matter must have existence from all eter- 


nity.” | 

ee can know nothing with 
certainty about the eternity or the crea- 
tion of matter; the personality or imper- 


is, what law is, what Providence is. At 
best we see as through a glass darkly. 
Where no opinion canbe absolntely 
certain, we must take that view which 
leads to the best life and the most 
hopeful death. We think that a belief 
in a personal God does this. The eter- 
nity of matter is as great a mystery as 
the eternity of God and the creation of 
matter. How God’ is an omnipresent 
person, how intelligence and power ean 
be omnipresent, how he created matter 
out of nothing, or transformed himself 
into matter—all this is utterly incompre- 
hensibie. But to set up matter and deny 
God does not solve the mystery. Bat 
so far frum all scientific minds admittin 

that matter must have existed from ail 


denying the very existence of matter 
itself, I refer you to their expressed opin- 
ions. . Spencer says: ‘‘The axiomitic 


truths of all physical science unavoidably 


postulate Absolute Being as their common 
basis. We cannot construct a theory of 
internal phenomena without postulating 
Absolute Being; and unless we postulate 


Absolute Being, or Being which persists, 


we cannot construct a theory of external 
phenomena. Thus there is even a more 
profound agreement between religion and 
science thau was before shown.’’ (First 
Principles. ) : 3 
Wallace says: ‘‘ If, therefore, we 
have traced one force, however minute, 
to an origin in our will, while we have no 
knowledge of any other primary cause of 
force, it does not seem an improbable 
conclusion that all force will be will 


force; and thus that the whole universe 


is not merely dependent on, actually 
is the will of higher intelligences, or of 
One Supreme Intelligence.” (Natural Se- 
lection. ) 3 

DR. CARPENTER’S OPINION. 


Carpenter says: ‘‘That which con- 
trols matter, as you understand matter, 
is not matter, as gravitation, heat, etc. 
The culminating point of man’s intellectual 
interpretation of nature may be said to be 
his recognition of the unity of power, of 
which her phenomena are the diversified 
manifestations. Toword this all scientific 
inquiry now tends. For the convertibili- 
ty of the physical forces, the correlation 
of these with the vital, and the intimacy 
of that nexus between mental and bodily 
activity, which, explain it as we may, 
cannot be denied, all lead upward to- 
ward one and the same conclusion—the 
source of all power in mind. * * * 
And thus, whilst the deep-seated instincts 
of humanity, and the pr>fuundest re- 
searches. of philosophy, alike point to 


it is the high prerogative of science to 
demonstrate the unity of the power which 
is operating through the limitless extent 
and variety of the universe, and to trace 
its continuity through the vast series of 
ages that have been occupied in its evo- 
lution.’’ (Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, 
sec. 579.) | 
Prof. Youmans says: ‘‘The tendency 
of inquiry is ever from the material to- 
ward the abstract, the ideal, the spirit- 
ual. The course of astronomical science 
has been on a vast scale to withdraw the 
attention frem the material and sensible, 
and to fix it upon the invisible and su- 
persensous. It has shown that a pure 
principle forms the immaterial foundation 
of the universe. From the baldest mate- 
Tial we rise at last to a truth of the spir- 
itual world, of so exalted an order that it 
has been said to connect the mind of 
man with the spirit of God.’’ (Youman’s 
Introduction to Essays on the Corelation 
and Conservation of Force.) | 

Do we not see in this Absolute Being 
mentioned by Spencer, in this Will men- 
tioned by Wallace, in this Mind men- 
tioned by Carpenter, and in this Pure 
Principle. mentioned by Youmans, not 


Omnipresent Person? If matter is the 
visible form of Absolute Being, it is as 


of @ person. If force is the power of a. 
being, it is the power of a person; for we 
know nothing of these apart from person- 
ality,..In a word, the personality of God 
must be regarded as a fixed, central 


| thought of man, © 


Ingersoll—‘‘A personal Deity must go 
back to the darkness of harbarism, from 
whence it came.” 


| sonal, is anything more. than a partial and 
inadequate description... But how shall 
we make the nearest approach to a con- 
ception of this transcendant being? Is it 
by appealing to the lowest conceptions 
that nature supplies, or is it by appealing 


Supreme Being in terms of physical force, 


will, ..\intelligence and _ personality 


Lawyer—Let us first settle the ques- 


eternity, and how far they go towards 


mind as the one and only source of power, | 


only the attributes of a person, but of an | 


the form of a Person. If cause is the in- | 
telligence of a being, it is the intelligence | 


_ Lawyer—No one. claims that the des- | 


| conception ? 


sonality of power; and as to what cause | 


to the highest? Is it by expressiug the. boys related to’ ‘the family 


of matter and motion, or is it by express- |. 
ing him in. terms of, spiritual. action, of , 


_| Granted that both are imperfect, which is 
| likely to be the more. adequate ?. Is. it 


not obvious that the former way of con- 


Being, instead of giving us a more ele- 
vated is to give us a, more degrading, 


existence is bound up with personality. 
From this highest level of experience we 
must start to reach the most adequate 
conception of the Supreme Being. The 
argument; in short, amounts to this: 
that to refuse to form any conception of 
Deity is to rest in utter vacancy, and is 
the least satisfactory and least rational 
result of all; that to accept the existence 
of a reality behind phenomena, and, de- 
scribe it under phrases derived from physi- 
cal causation, is to represent the supreme 
cause as in reality inferior to ourselves, 
and that hence the only rational course, 
always bearing in mind the inadequacy 
of our conclusions, is to invest. him with 
the highest attributes of which we have 
any knowledge—the attributes of a per- 
sonal being. (The Theistic Argument of 
Prof, Diman, p. 528). 
Some hold that the universe is a 


person. | 
(Zo be Continued.) 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Six hundred and seventy thousand! 
That was the number, if I remember 
aright, of immigrants arriving during a 
year past and taking up their residence in 
our Republic. My eye just glanced at 
the figures; my mind startled a moment 
with just a glimmer of the _ idea 
that tbe figures represent a_ great, 
great host. A vast movement, truly, 
like the descent of the northern nations 
into Europe; like the pouring down of 
the Tartars from Northeastern Asia; like 
the successive swarms which flew from 
the West in the Crusades. But we who 
devour telegrams at every mal, easily 
let these mighty impressions go. We 
cannot appreciate what they contain. | 

Six huadred and seventy thousand im- 
migrants! But each immigrant is an in- 
dividual man, woman or child. They 
are not all alike. They are not general 
terms. A little incident happened here a 
few days ago which makes me see these 
figures in a fuller sight. Just now the 
new railroad building from Buffalo to 
Binghampton .absorbs not a few of these 
workmea from the old world. They are 
driven by to the sections of the roid as 
so many cattle. We who live along the 
line of the streets they pass have been 
inclined to think of them as only so many 
laborers. Each one is the same to us as 
all of his kind. But one of the number 
suddenly fell under sunstroke and died. 
Now I notice how the whole community 
reads his story and realizes that he at least, 
was a son; a son not only of his mother, 
but of God. For he was just from his 
home in Scotland; he had worked but a 
singlt day. Sunday he had devoutly 
read God’s word. In his neatly packed 


| truak lay the Bible his mother gave him, 


with all the little conveniences that a moth- 
er’s mind devises for her boy. The sym- 
pathy of the entire village went out as the 
story of this immigrant man was told 
from house to house. 4 

There is, then, an individual story for 
each of those hundred thousands who 
have come to our shores. Some stories 
are, indeed, far more touchiug to our bu- 
man feelings than others. Some tales, if 
they wore told us, would indicate a closer 
tie connecting the man with the Father of 
us all. But the tie is close in every in- 
stance. This individuality in each soul 
lies over against the universal providence 
of God. It is, indeed, a signal proof of 
that Providence. The young Scotchman, 
far from home, does not fall to the earth 
without his Father. It seems sometimes 
almost impossible to think that each one 
of these thousands is held so a to the 
great Heart. But that is our ‘Savior’s 


‘teaching. We repeat it over; but it is 


with this teaching, as with all others that 
came from the Son of Man, it is larger, 
more marvelous than we have supposed. 
When we include the full truth embraced 


in the atonement that he tasted death for 


every man, we have an amazing sense of 


the sacredness of manhood. So thinking, 


I look with new eyes on these men, so 
alien, and often so aloof from my sym- 
core What the heathen writer said 

ore Christ, comes to me as almost in- 
credible that he should have said: ‘‘Noth- 
ing human is alien to me.” 

In the light which this simple incident 
throws, I read afresh what we are saying 
abont the Home Missionary work. We 
must bring the ‘Christ who died for them 
home to the conviction and love of these 
immigrants: How to reach the masses is 
not the complete statement of our prob- 
lem. How tosee in these great masses, 
in this thickening procession of new citi- 
zens, the individual soul which a mother 
has loved and for which our Redeemer 
died. This is one important way in 
which to put our question. Putting it in 
that way oftener, we shall do a sweeter 
and holier work everywhere, at home 

Dansville, N. Y. | 


For some years the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has. endeavored to relieve 
the barren dreariness of the ordinary rail- 
way station by surrounding their country 
siation-houses with flower-beds. More 
attention to this matter is being paid this‘ 
year than ever before, and recently the’ 
company purchased 50,000 plants for the 
adornment of the stations of the New 
York and Philadelphia division of ‘the 
There are four descendants of William 


Penn now living in this country—Dr. - 
Penn Gaskell Skilleon—who still receives 


from the Pennsyivania Trust Company 
his ‘income the Penn estate in Ire- 
and—Col. Peter Penn Gaskell Hall; and. 


through their dead mothers. 
The cost of supplyn 
Classes of any one gr 


e in all the public 


Schools of Boston is about $12,000. 


ceiving, or of describing the Supreme, 


Our highest conception of 


ng dictionaries to the | 


Religious Intelligence, 


California. | 
S. F. Bufford Esq. opened the subjec 


‘‘Pastoral Visiting” at the Congregation. 


al Club last Monday in a thoughtful ang 


interesting manner. 
very profitable conversation. 


The subeect for consideration at the 
Club next Monday will be ‘‘The Mormon 

uestion,” to be presented by Rey. W. 

. Barrows, who has had charge of the Con- 
gregational work in Salt Lake City for 
seven years. The well-known ability of 
Mr. Barrows to present this subject will 
insure a very interesting occasion, at 
which all should be present that are able 
to do so. | 

Among the visitors at the Club last 
Monday wae Rev. W. M. Barrows, Rey, 
Dr. Dwinell, Rev. John Thompson, Supt. 
of the Bible Society, Rev. A. L. Rankin, 
and Prof. Cook. 7 

Rev. C. A. Huntington, of Olympia, 
W. T., preached, at the First Church in 
this city last Sunday night; an_ excellent 
sermon, on ‘‘The Golden Rule.” 


Fifteen persons were added to the church 
at the Communion. Dr. Beckwith 
preached on Christ's command, ‘‘This do 
in remembrance of me.” In the evening 
he preached on ‘‘Men love darkness 
rather than light.”’ The Sabbath-school 
had 380: in attendance. | 

At Bethany Church the congregation 
was one of the largest. Three of the 
children of the church were received into 
membership. ‘The pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Pond, preached upon ‘‘Christ, the Family 
Savior.” The Wednesday evening 
prayer meetings of this church are now 
well attended, better than for a long 
time heretofore, and the: general tokens 
for good.are encouraging, | 

The Green Street Church has been re- 
paired and renovated after the damages 
caused by the recent fire, and services 
were recommenced last Sabbath by the 
pastor Rev. W. EK. Iams. The house 
was full. 


S. F. Bufford Esq. reported an attend- 
ance at the Filmore Street Sunday-school 
of over 80. 


Prof. Cook spent a pleasant Sabbath, 
officiating at Eureka Valley. 


225 were at the Post Street C hapel Sab- 
bath-school, connected with Pivymouth 
Church, last Suniay, 


Rev. W. M. Barrows, late of Salt 
Lake City and now one of the secretaries 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, will preach in the First Congrega- 
tional Church next Sunday morning, and 
Plymouth Church Sunday evening, and 
go East next week. | 


Rev. Dr. J. W. Healy is well at work 
again in his parish in Woodland. Con- 
gregations large, notwithstanding the hot 
weather, and prospects good. ) 

The opening of the reading room to be 
connected with the restaurant of the W. 
C. T. U. on Sacramento street has beea 
deferred one week, until Tuesday even- 
ing, August 16th. | 

Two hopeful conversions at the Friday 
evening prayer-meeting at the Mariners’ 
Church are reported. | 


At the Frst Church in Oakland two 
Sar were received at the Communion 
ast Sabbath. Dr. McLean preached on 
‘‘Christ our Passover.” In the evening 
Rev. W. M. Barrows preached upon 
Home Missoins and especially the Mormon 
Question. His discourse has been de- 
scribed as most admirable. At the Sab- 
bath-school between 500 and 600 were in 
attendance. 


Over 200 hundred were in attendance 
at the Sunday-school in West Oakland. 
It was the day for the election of Sunday- 
school officers. Geo. T. Hanly Esq. was 
re-elected superintendent. 

At Berkeley Rev. C. A. Savage in 
the evening commenced a series of Mis- 


an field. It was quite an interesting ser- 


vice. Different fields are to be present- 


ed in regular course. 

The pastors of Redwood City and San 
Mateo churches exchanged in the morn 
ing. % 

Four persons united with our church in 
Grass Valley at the last communion. 
Rev. W. ©. Stewart, one of the Home 

Missionory Fort-holders, enters with hope- 
ful spirit upon another year of work for 
the master at Lodi and Galt. The church 
at Lodi has during the year ending June 


1st, added to its numbers seven by letter’ 


and profession; quadrupling itself in three 
ears. Galt has gained two by letter, 
eaving the original number intact. Mr. 
Stewart, by the cordial vote of his 
church, takes a few weeks’. needed but 
not sought-after, vacation. “He hopes in 
the ensuing fall and winter to advance 
the lines stiil further into the enemy's po- 
sition. Mrs. Stewart has been East for 
some months as a health-seeker. She 
may be able, it is hoped, to return the en- 
suing fall, to assist her husband in his 
field. The four daughters of Mr. Stew- 
art, through some funds coming from the 
estate of a deceaaed brother of the latter, 
are enabled to enjoy for a period the ad- 
vantages of Mills’ and Laurel Hall Semin- 
aries. 
A Strvrr Weppine.—On the evening 
of August 2d, an unusually pleasant so- 
cial gathering was held at the Congrega- 
tional parsonage in Grass Valley. About 
seventy persons were present, Reomairk- 
‘able concord and freedom pervaded the 
assembly. Cake, coffee and ice-cream 
quickened the brains and. lubricated the 
‘tongues. Some of the ladies had pre- 
viously learned that an important event 
in the lives of Rev. W. A. and Mrs, A. 
W. Tenney took place on the 21 of Au- 
gust, 1856. Rare ingenuity, exquisite 
taste and large generosity prompted th? 
ladies of the Society to prepare a novel 


| article of refreshment for the table. In 
the center of the table was a magnificent — 


cake, elegantly ornamented with imita- 


tion white flowers and silver leaves; and 


It gave rise to a 


ing the 


 goiniste 


regarde 


The Third Church had a good day,. 


sionary concerts, taking up first the Jap-_ 
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around the crown of the cake and inter- 
spersed among th: leaves were arraheed | 
twenty-five silver dollars dated 1881. 
Under the shadow of the cake, on one 
side, was a neat package tied up with a 
white ribbon, and on the other side was a 

mall te, h...containing, twenty 
articles of silverware occupied . the mar- 

in of the table. Anticipating the prob- 
ability that the occupants of the parson- 
age might need the benefit of clergy dur- 
ing the evening, the other Protestant 
ministers of the city were called in, and 
Rev. Messrs. Powell and Ash added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
The acting pastor and wife conclude that the 
ladies and the silversmiths of Grass Val- 
ley are not moved by any evil motives 
toward them. This parish has long been 
regarded as a Paradise for ministers, and 
that reputation is not likely soon to 
change. 

Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — The Westminster 
Church has been enlarged and has good | 
prospects. The Howard Street Church 
has increased facilities in its new and com- 
modious Sabbath-school rooms. Five 
ersons were received into the San Pablo 
Church at the last communion. 


Baptist.—The Reno debt is provided 
for if not already paid.-_——Rev. Mr. 
Bromley is working vigorously in the 
Western Addition. 

camp meeting is being 
held near Freestone, Sonoma Co. The 
Holiness Association is having a success- 
ful meeting at Highland Park, near Oak- 
land. Good news is given of the work 
in Rio Vista. The Lodi Church is 
prosperous.-——Rev. R, Wenk of 
Fairfield has been surprised and enriched 
about 75 dollars.. IV 

Meruopist Sovru.—Bishop Kava- 
naugh has been at Visalia and helped in 
the removal of the church debt. 
About twenty persons were converted at 
the Wilmington camp meeting. 


w.c. TU. 


VALUE OF THE MC DONALD PRIZE ESSAYS. 


BY MRS. E. B. COOPER. 


[Published by request of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of San Fran- 


cisco. | 
While endeavoring to concentrate 


our ideas on the subject of Temper- | 


ance as connected with the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, we find 
it difficult to choose from the mass of 
evidence presented to our minds the 
most fitting theme to present to your 
consideration. 

As we propose to occupy but 10 or 
15 minutes of your time, we will en- 
deavor to present some ideas. on the 
value of the McDonald Prize Essays, 
in their various influences on our com- 
munity. First, the spirit of emulation 
is fired by the popular thought ‘‘ Writ- 
ing for a Prize.” Second, the research 
it costs to gain requisite facts to write 
a correct article; and Third, the facts, 
historical, statistical and moral, con- 
fronting the young students, can but 
impress their memories with startling 
force, and in many cases, we will hope, 
with lasting benefit, to guide their feet 
in ‘‘ways of pleasantness, and paths 
of peace.” 

But not alone the children. The 
proud father, as he looks over the 
pages of some physiological work, 
with his pet daughter on his knee, 
gleaning from science the facts needed 
in this search for knowledge, will be 
confronted with the reproving counsel, 
perchance, that he most neéds; and 
may we not hope that he too may re- 
nounce the use of tobacco and alco- 
hol, that tends to stupefy and debase 
his mental and moral nature ? 

And who shall say that some fond 
mother, in helping her son, whose 
boyish hopeisalive and eager to win the 
meed of approbation, that this mother, 
as the statistics show her the facts of 
the effects of beer and wine on the 
human system, and their peculiarly 
baneful influence on the nervous forces 
of woman, poisoning more perfectly, 
debasing more thoroughly, the mind 
of the mother in just proportion as 
she is more delicately organized than 
the opposite sex, who shall fail to see, 
that eloquent sermons shall be preach- 
ed to that mother while she is seeking 
for facts to help her boy, to write 
the finest essay ever penned by mor- 
tal man ? 

The school girl, unaccustomed to 
mental effort, will read for a purpose 
and analyze facts which will remain 
as a reserved force for use in mature 
years, when the.choice for a life com- 
panion lies within her power, This men- 
tal research may be the weight in the 
balance between a gay gallant and a 
man of practival temperance principles. 

And may not our sonsitake a higher 
plane of thought as knowledge flows 
into their’minds, in contemplating the 
sure penalty of violating nature’s laws, 
as they see the unsteady step, the wild 
eye, and the thickened speech of the 
victim of intemperance, and trace his 
course a few years from places of honor 
and profit, down, step by step, till he 
becomes an object of pity, then of loath- 
ing, and then a drunkard’s grave as a 
finale. 

Such facts as these confront 
them: Abstinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages would save to the United States 
about $1,000,000,000 yearly in money, 
and from tobacco would save as much 
more, and as many millions in labor— 
_ ¢apital enough to place all the poor of 
the nation at once in comfortable 
abodes, and in two generations give 
every family in the land an estate of 
$50,000. 

We see great possibilities in this 
search for knowledge in the schools 
of San Francisco. For what is our 
life-work but the training of immortal 
souls—developing the manhood and 
womanhood of our nation? Nothing 


py: is sparkling with the gems of wo-, 


beseeching eloquence, are seen and 
heard everywhere; her field is bounded 


sq eutagonizes this development, as 

temperance, nothing so fatally defeats. 
the object of that training. More and’ 
more evident does it become each year 
that our public schools must teach 
temperance, or they-will suffer the loss. 
of their richést fruits. 
The people are becoming aroused on 
this subject, and are demanding that. 
our public schools shall not send out 
their pupils utterly unprepared to. 
meet the temptations that will assur-. 
edly assail them, or to grapple with. 
the great problems in social science. 
forced, upon, them by intemperance. 
Teachers. should lead in every good. 
work; ignorance is always. the cause of 

One moment now to the position of 
Woman in this great work, and I have 
done. The mighty army of our best 
minds engaged in works of philanthro- 


manhood, her sympathetic eye, her 


by the universe alone. . 
Woman’s share in the reformatory 
work of the age is a large one; on her 
is laid the responsibility of wise ac- 
tion, and woman must educate herself 
for the position of power soon to come 
to her through the ballot. .. 
A champion of Woman, just grad- 
uated from a western university, says: 
‘‘These women—meaning the temper- 
women—want the power of the ballot 
given them, because they do love their 
homes, because they realize that the 
elective franchise is the vital principle 
of a republic; because they feel that 
if they had a controlling influence in 
legislation, great social evils, which 
owe their existence and continuance 
in great part to the indifference and 
the vicious appetites of men, would 
then be outlawed and crushed.” ~~ 
Woman’s sphere is widening. Each 
year opens new avenues for her work, 
closer self-inspection. Greater prep- 
aration, mentally and physically, is 
demanded of her. May we all heed 
the lesson, and be able to meet the 
demand. | 
(To be continued.) 
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Long years of effort, and 
sharp conflict between truth and error, 
may pass. before the Federal. Constitution 
may be amended as it should be. Mean- 
while there will be two clazses of national 
reformers, each earnest and hopeful in the 


sequence of the character of the Constitu- 
tion and government will continue to 
dissent therefrom, neither holding office 
nor exercising the elective franchise under 
the Constitution as it is; and, second, 
those who will continue to vote and hold 
office, in the belief that this is the best 
they can do until the character of the 
Constitution can be changed. Which of 
these two classes are right in their prac- 
tice, it is not the design of this paper to 
discuss. That the Covenanters are con- 
scientious in their practice, and that they 
think they have good reason for their dis- 
sent, are not doubted. All charitable 
reformers award to them the purest mo- 
tives and the noblest objects. But mul- 
titudes of others, whose patriotic hearts 
are sad at beholding the condition of civil 
society and the corruption im the govern- 
ment \as administered, will continue to 
exercise the franchise as heretofore. These 
must see that a new movement is needed. 
Its necessity was shown, in part, in our 
former article on this subject. Defective, 
or bad, as some say, as is the Constitu- 
tion, many of the evils of the country and 
corruptions in the administration of the 
government might be prevented if ‘te 
men were in office every where. And the 
election of good men is a duty. The 
divine declaration that ‘‘he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God,” is as applicable now and in our 
republic as in the days of the Hebrew 

mnonwealth. Principles change. not 
with the changes of governments, Be- 
sides, the necessity for the application. of 
this principle is greatér now than when it 
was announced by the inspired prophet and 
king. Is the obligation to choose for 
civil office ‘‘able men, such as fear God, 
men of ‘truth, hating covetousness,”’ less 
imperative under the gospel than under 
the law? 

Good men in office is, moreover, a felt 
necessity. Better legislation by a better 
class of legislators in the State, and in 
the Federal government, must be, or 


aster.will follow.corruption. Lo 


w 
now. distegard or abolish th 


dirine law 
at pleasure, as in their repeal of statutes 
inflicting ‘capital punishment. upom the 
murderer, in their distegard of the law of 
the Sabbath, or in their toleration of 
gross violation of the Christian law of 
marriage. dll the departments of gbv- 
ernment, a3 are the men, such is 
the legislation, such the courts, such the 
executive acts. Bow different would 
th i -feari were in 

When to the above facts we add that 
the influence. of wicked rulers for evil, 
through the power of their example, is 
incaleulably great, the argument in favor 
of the election of good” men becomes 
much stronger. In the church it is ‘‘like 
priest, like people.’’ In the State the 
people are greatly influenced by the ex- 
ample of thuse-high in place: ‘I'he logic 
is simple. Men reasoned thus: Washing- 
ton was a good man—the father of his 
eountry. But Washington was .aslave- 


holder: | Therefore, »slaveliolding ‘capnot 
be. siaful, ora very bad thing. br ef- 
férson ‘was an infidel; infidelity caanot be 
a very dangerous thing Or, President 
Lincoln? attended: thet theatres may 
not [? “President Grant ‘was not only a 
lover of pleasure, but he frequently trav- 


work. These are, first, those who in con- | 


What the people’s President is and does, 
surely I may°*be and 
Whether thiz is sound logic is not the 
question. Facts are undeniable. Can 
we expect the people, the masses, to be 
better than their own rulers? And how 
unwilling are men to have those whom 


Too often good men justify themselves in 
voting for irreligiouz or wicked men by 


apologizing for or justifying the conduce. 
8) ‘ 


the elected. 
Many Christian men in the varions de- 


nominations, and many who have not. 


identifie@ themselves with the cause of 
National Reform, see the necessity of the 
movement we advocate. We have fre- 


| quently conversed with such, and we 


have never found one who did not express 
his desire for it and his willingness to 
help inaugurate it. 

Let us now consider whether it is prac- 
ticable. In the United States, Christians 
—those who profess to believe in Christ 
and be governed by the law of the Bible 
——are either a Jarge majority, or they are 
a power that may not be jgnored. Prot- 
estant, Christian, and con sc-ent:o0.1s men, 
if united in sentiment and co-operating in 
action, could easily hold the balance of 
power, and effect the election of whom 
they please. If united in the zdetermina- 
tion to vote for no man who is not moral- 
ly qualified for office, Christians would 
not be ignored by the politicians. In 
caucuses and in conventions these would 
not nominate men for whom they did not 
expect to have the votes of Christians. 


Let Christian voters say to the nomina- 


ting politicians, in language not to be mis- 
understood, ‘‘Give us candidates worthy 
of our choice—able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness’’ 
—able Christian statesmen, such as God, 
‘our country and the times demand, or we 
‘will stay away frem the polls; or, we 


| will organize a new party and vote for 


men worthy of our franchise;’ and the 
result will be, that mere party politicians, 
or irreligious and immoral men—men who 
cannot well be trusted —will no longer be 
nominated. And why should Christians 
forget, ignore, or fail to use their power 
for good? Why should they wm irre- 
ligious politicians to shape things their 
own way and for their own sinster ends? 
We do not wish to reproach good men for 
violating their own consciences, or the 
law of God which says, ‘‘He that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God;” but we do insist that, when 


it. 
To show the practicability of the organ- 
ization of a great Christian party, what 
should be the character of the platform on 
which it should stand, and the certainity 


be the design of our next paper. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


The August Meeting. | 


‘‘Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations.” 

These were the opening words from sa- 
cred writ that with sweet s vlemnity fell 
upon our ears, as the lesson for the hour, 
at this meeting, which was to be one of 
memorial for our dead. 

A memorial service has been no un- 
usual thing im the history of our Board. 
Onve, twice, thrice have we gathered to 
mourn the vacant chair, the silenced 
voice, the stilled heart of those whom 
God has called home. Peculiar cireum- 
stances of touching interest invest these 
memories of Mrs. Julia Rappelye Colby. 
We recall a like service for the first Mrs. 
Colby, between whom and Miss Rappel- 
ye such a warm Christian friendship— 
nay, love—existed. Together, one in 
Turkey, the other in California, they 
labored and prayed for Broosa; and as 
we think of the warm espousing of the 
cause in which her friend was engaged, 
and of the bonds which bound these two 
devoted hearts in Christian love here on 
earth, it is joyful to think that ‘‘not on 
earth do perish all our loves,’’ but that 
in our Father’s mansion above there may 
be a blessed reunion of kindred hearts. 


Death came unbidden, unexpectedly to | 


both. The opening hymn, ‘‘When Jesus 
Comes to Reward His Servants,” had a 
very deep emphasis, and at the request 
of the President. all the verses were 
sung. After prayer, ‘‘Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus’’ was sung; then a brief memo- 
rial paper, collated mostly from the 
‘Secretary’s notes, extending- over these 
past five years. This ran back to the 
day on which we adopted Miss Ravpelye 
as ‘‘ours.” It was the occasion of the 
meeting of parting and of greeting gath- 
ered for Miss Starkweather, then en 
route for Japan. Mrs. Watkins’ health 
had failed, and news had come that she 
must return to this country for treatment; 
**And so,” said one of our number, 
‘‘while God takes one away, he gives us 
another for whom to labor and to pray,” 
this other, Miss Julia Rappelye. She 
was then and there ainted, by our 
Board, the Woman’s Board at Boston 
relinquishing her to us. Her monument 
or memorial is not these few inadequate 


words, but that school of Greek girls, 


founded, fosiered and cherished by her 
with the most single-hearted devotion. 


There, in the work she has left, in the 
hearts she~has~-won will she 


live on through the coming years. Her 
associates in Broosa, or rather the resi- 
dent missionary, the Rev. Mr. Richard- 


son, writes as follows, this being only an | 


extract from his very interesting letter: 
‘‘The high regard which we soon came 
to entertain for the qualities both of her 
mind and heart, we shill never cease to 
‘cherish. Her excellencies as a teacher 
were of the highest order. The thorough- 
‘ness, promptitude, neatness and quiet 
which pervaded her school elicited the 
admiration of every visitor, yet she se- 
cured the highest esteem and love of her 


eled far and near upon the Sabbath day. 


| pupils. But scholastic acquisition and | 


they voted into office criticised or blamed! 


they know their power for good, they use 


of its ultimate if not speedy success, will 


.could only remember when 


intellectual development 


provement. As teachers, and as the 
wives of pastors, many of her pupils have 
already become efficient’ and evangelical 
workers. 

regard to our school in’ Broosa,’ 


were always | 
subordinate» to mérab:and > spiritual im- | 


she writes, ‘it is my most earnest de-' 


sire that the motive of all of us, who 
have anything to do with it, be purely 
one of Christian love; that it be founded’ 
in prayer, and in most true and humble 
dependence upon the great arm that sup- 
ports all who cling to him.’ I have’ no 
ambitious thoughts about it, further than 
to have it a blessing to the cause we. 
love. Let us begin now to pray for it, 
and for God’s blessing and direction every 
step of the way. , é 

‘Her forgetfulness of self was most com- 
plete. She spent her vactiaons at home, 
making preparations for the following 
term, and in visiting the parents of the 
pupils, and in ministering to the poor and 
sick, One’ summer, in company with 
missionary brethren, she visited a num- 
ber of out-s‘ations, making long and e:- 
haustive journeys on horseback, Another 
summer vacation she spent at a village 
with one of her former pupils, the wife of 


the preacher. Together they preached 


the gospel from house to house, spending 
her living in providing medicines for the 
sick, and food and clothing for the poor. 

“Many daughters of Turkey, of the 
present and future generations, will rise 
up and call her blessed.” 
. Dr, Clark, of the American Board, also 
speaks in the highest terms of Mrs. Colby, 
and suggests that the completion of the 
school building would_be a fitting monu- 
meat to her memory. 

The Rev. Dr. Willey of Benicia is pre- 
paring a biographical sketch, which will 
be more complete than any other paper we 
have had. 

This life, now finished here on earth, was 
not one of the longest vouchsafed to man 
measured by years; but considered in 
its far-reaching results, far longer than 
that of many who have attained the more 
than three score years and ten. | 

And we must never say, ‘‘Why was it 
cut off so soon?’ for— | | 
‘‘A Christian cannot die too soon; — | 


hour.’’ 


This service closed with the hymn 
which has touched so many hearts the 
past 

‘Shall we meet beyond the river, 

Where the surges csase to roll?’’ 
Yes, sisters, we shall meet— 

‘*With Christ our Savior, | 

When He comes to claim His own.”’ 

_ Till then, we will press closer to him, 
cerning ever and anon a glimpse—a for- 
taste of the heaven whither the pilgrim 
feet of the beloved and honored of earth 
are resting by the ‘‘river of the water 
of life.’’ | 


©O OUR AUXILIARIES. | 
To our friends and auxiliaries, and all 
who are interested in the work of this 
society, we would say that it is impor- 
tant that this month of August should be 
one of in-gathering for the treasury of 
our Board, that we may by the first of 
September have the money in hand to ful- 
fill our pledges, which are $1000 to Mrs. 
Watkins (which includes her salary and 
school expenses), and $1000 for the 
Broosa school-building fund, in aceord- 
ance with our pledges made’ at the be- 
gining of our financial year; also $300 be- 


for at the East. 


year the Treasurer, Mrs. R.' E. Cole, of 
Oakland, will positively close her ac- 
counts vn the first of September, all 
money coming in after that date will be 


We have about fifty societies contribut- 
ing to our funds; will not the ladies con- 
nected with these make a vigorous effort 
to see every member, and gather in the 


We will gladly receive) money at any 
time, but only what is contributed in 
August will be counted into this year’s 
amount. Mrs. J. C. Smiru, Sec. 


“The earth was without form: and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 


of the waters.’’— (Genesis i: 2). 


Oh, how beautiful this is when ar- 
plied to our hearts in times of trouble. 
Often we cannot even give form to our 
distress. It is like a dark cloud settlin 
up sn us, till we almost feel as if we had 
lost sight of our Lord. The dark waters 
have gone over our souls; we are bur- 
dened, we cannot look up. Did you 
ever stand upon the bank oft a lake which 
in sunshine was most beautiful to behold, 
and notice the complete change pro- 
duced by even a small cloud passing be- 
fore the sun? In an instant all the. 
sparkle, all the peace is gone, and you 
stand gazing into a pool of blackness. 
Again the sun breaks forth, again you 
seem to see the pebbles buried in. its low- 
est depths. There is a perfect calm, and 


it. The lake is the same; the sun was 
darkness of the soul. Deep. in the heart 
the pebbles of faith, hope and love are 
still sleeping, and God is still watching; 
and just as the sun dispells the gloom, so 
the tender smile of our Heavenly Father 
banished all sadness. He says, ‘‘Let 
there be light, and theré is light.” If we. 
ace comes, 
that it is the reflection of God’s face upon 
the waters, we should not so often forget 


from that face without recoguizing it. 


rivers, they shall not overflow thee. 


: 


Oakland Pro 
RENT! 


Farnished or unfurnished, the house owned 


Dr. Muoar, on Eiwards St., vith large groun 


The Lord’s appointment is the servant’s 


ing half of the salary of Miss Stark- | 
weather, the other half being provided | 
About half of this | 
amount has been collected, but as thia | 


counted into the income of next year. | 


gifts from each, be they great or small ? | 


why? Just because the sun shines upon | 


never removed. . And so it is with the | 


— 


to return thanks, nor so often turn away | 


Work. 


Property | 


458 Ninth Bt PS J | 


Causes. 


alan 


The roaring 


(SELTZER 


like rivers, spring from small 
river may not be easily 
diverted from its couase, no the neglected dis- 


ease from its destructive work. Taken in time, 


oper ties of the best 
faug3] 


disease, which is merely an interrupted function 
may be averted by the use of Natures remedy, 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wapnespay, Ave. 10, 1881. 


Bhildren’s Barner. 


My Trundle Bed. 


AsI rammaged through the attic, listening to 
e failing rain 
As it pattered on the shingles and against 
Peeping 0’er the chest and boxes, which with 
: dust were thickly spread, 
Saw I in. the farthest corner what was once 
my trundle bed. 
Se from therecess, where ithad re- 
img the while the music of my 
mother’s yoice in song, 
As she sang in sweetest accents what I since 
have often read, 
‘‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, holy 
angels guard thy bed.’’ 


As I listened, recollections that I though 
had been forgot, 
Came with all the gush of memory rushing 
tronging to the spot: | 
Aud I wandered back to childhood, to those 
. .. Merry days of yore, 3 
When I knelt beside my mother, by this bed 
upon the floor. 
Then it was, with hands so gently placed 
upon my infant head, | 
That-she taught my lips to utter carefully 
the words she said. 
Never have they been forgotten, deep are 
they in memr’y riven, 
“‘Hallowed be Thy name, oh; Father! Fath- 
é@r, Thou who art in heaven.’’ 


This she taught me, then she told me of its 
import great and deep, 

After which I learned to utter ‘‘Now I lay 
me-down to sleep;”’ 
Then it was with hands uplifted, and in ac- 

cents soft and mild, 
Then my mother asked our Father, ‘‘Father 
do Thou bless my child.” 
Years have passed, and that dear mother 
long has mouldered ‘neath the sod, 


And I trust her sainted spirit revels in the 


home of God. 
But that scene at summer twilight, never has 
from mem’ry fied, 
And itcomes in all its freshness when I see 
my trundle bed. 
— Household 


A Second Trial. 


It was Commencement at G—— 
College. The people were pouring 
into the church as I entered it, rather 
tardy. Finding the choice seats in 
the centre of the audience-room al- 
ready taken, I pressed forward, look- 
ing to the right and to the left fora 
vacancy. On the very front row of 
seats I found one. 

Here a little girl moved along to 
make room for me, looking into my 
face with large gray eyes, whose 
brightness was softened by very long 
lashes, Her face was open and fresh 
asa newly blown rose before sunrise. 
Again and again I found my eyes 
turning to the rose-like face, and each 
time the great eyes moved, half-smil- 
ing, to meet mine. Evidently the 
child was ready to ‘‘make up” with 
me. And when, with a bright smile, 
she returned my dropped handker- 
chief, and I said ‘ han you!” we 
seemed fairly introduced. Other per- 
sons, nOw coming into the seat, crowd- 
ed me quite close up against the little 
girl, so that we soon felt very well ac- 
quainted. | 

‘‘There’s going to bea great crowd,” 
she said to me. ) 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘people always 
like to see how school-boys are made 
into men.” | 

Her face beamed with pleasure and 
pride asshe said: . 

‘‘My brother’s going to graduate; 

he’s going to speak; I’ve brought 
these flowers to throw to him.” 
_. They were not green-house favor- 
> ates; just old-fashioned domestic flow- 
_ ers, such as we associate with the dear 
grandmothers; ‘‘but,” I thought, 
‘“*they will seem sweet and beautiful to 
for little sister's sake,” 

‘That, is my brother,” she went on, 
pointing with her nosegay.. 


& 


‘Phe one with the light hair?’ I | 


.mo,”. .she said, smiling and 
shaking her head in.innocent reproof; 
““‘pot:that homely dne, with red hair; 
that handsome one with brown wavy 
hair. His eyes look brown, too; but 
they are not—they are dark blue. 
There! he’s got his hand up to his 
head now. You see him, don’t you?” 

In an eager way she lookéd from 
me'to him, and from him to me, asif 
some important fate depended upon 
my identifying her brother. 

“IT see him,’ I said. ‘‘He’s a very 

-looking brother.” 

“Yes, he is beautiful,” she said, 
with artless delight; ‘‘and he’s so 
good, and he studies sohard. He has 
taken care of me ever since mamma 
died. “Here is his name on the pro- 
“gramme. He is not the valedictorian, 
but he has an honor, for all that.” 


Isaw in the little creature’s familiar-. 


these technical college terms 
that she had closely identified herself 
with her brother’s studies, hopes and 
successes. 
“He thought, at first,” she contin- 
ued, he would write on the ‘Ro- 
mance Of Monastic Life.’”. 
words had, whispered from her child- 
ish lips! Her interest in her brother’s 
work had stamped them on the child’s 
memory, and to her they were ordina- 


ry 
then,” she) weit ‘‘‘he de- 
cided that: he would rather write on 
‘Historical Parallels,’ and he’s got a 
real good oration, and he says it beau- 
tifully. He has sid it to me a great 
many times. I almost know .it by heart. 
Ob! it begins so pretty and so grand. 
This is the way_it begins,” she added. 
encouraged by the interest she must 
have seen in my» face: ‘‘‘Amid-the 
rmutations and combinations of the 
tors and the forces: which make up 
the great kaleidoscope of history, we 


looking down into her bright, p oud 
face. I can’t describe how very odd 


| And wheéx the address 


often find that a turn of destiny’s 


sonorous words rolling out of the smil- 
ing infantile mouth. 
; The band, striking up, put an end 
to the quotation and to the confiden- 
ces. 
As the exercises 


ogres d, and ap- 


on which all her interest was concen- 
trated, my little friend became excited 
and restless. Her eyes grew larger 
and brighter; two deep red spots 
glowed.on-her cheeks. She touched 


| up the flowers, manifestingly making 


the offering ready for the shrine. 
‘‘Now, it’s his turn,” she said, turn- 
ing to me a face in which pride and 


equally mingled. But when the over- 
ture ‘aad played through, and his 
name wascalled; the child»seemed, in 
her-eagerness, to forget. me.and all the 
earth besidé him. She roge:to her feet 
and leared forward for a better view 
of her beloved, as he mounted to the 
‘speaker’s stand. I knew by her deep 


bing in “her throat». I knew, too; by 


and to the front, that he was trem- 
bling. “The hands hung limp; his face 
‘was pallid, and the lips blue as with 
cold; Ifeltanxious. The child, too, 
seemed to discern that things were not 
well with him. Something like fear 
showed in her face. ' 


He made an automatic bow. Then 
a bewildéred, struggling look came 
into his. face, then a helpless look, and 
then he stood staring vacantly, like a 
somnambulist, at the waiting audience. 


by, and still he stood as if struck 
dumb. I saw how it was; he had been 
seized with stage-fright. 

Alas! little sister!. She turned: her 
large, dismayed eyes upon me. ‘‘He’s 
forgotten it,” she said. Then a swift 
change came into her face—a strong, 


like silence of the room broke the 
sweet, brave child-voice: 


*‘Amid the permutations and com- 
binations of the actors and the forces 
which make up the great kaleidoscope 
of history, we often find that a turn of 
destiny’ | | 

Everybody about us turned and 
looked. The breathless silence; the 
sweet, childish voice; the childish 
face; the long, unchildlike words, pro- 
duced a weird effect. f 

But the he!p had come too late; the 
unhappy brother was already stagger- 
ing in humiliation from the stage. The 
band quickly struck up, and waves of 
‘eag music rolled out to cover the de- 
eat. 


I gave the little sister a glance in 
which I meant to show the intense 
sympathy I felt; but she did not see 
me. Her eyes, swimming with tears, 
were on her brother’s face. I put my 
arm around her, but she was too ab- 
sorbed to heed the caress, and before 
I could appreciate ‘her ‘purpose, she 
was om her way to the shame-stricken 

oung man sitting with a face like a 

When he saw her by his-side, the 
set face relaxed, and a-quick mist 
came into-his eyes.. The ‘young men 
got closer together, to muke room for 


her flowers on his knee, and slipped 
her hand in his. | 


sweet, pitying face. _I saw her whis- 
per to him, he bending a little to catch 
her words. Later, I found ott that 
she was asking him if he knew his 
**piece’’ “how; that; he answered 
yes. 

OWhen the young ‘max: next ‘on! the 
list had spoken, and while the band 


surprise, Made her -up~the 
stage steps, and pressed through the 
throng of professors and-trustées afd 
distinguished visitors, up to the col- 
please, sir,” she said with a 
little courtesy, rou 
trustees let my brother try agai 
knows his piece now.” 


6 


‘at her through his gol 


owed spécta- 


‘had failed. 


announced that Mr. would 
now deliver his oration— ‘‘Historiéal 
Parallels.”’ 
-*€*Amid thé permnitations and com 
binations. of actors. and the. forces 


the summons... .. . 


tant interest passed over the audience, 
andthen all.sat.stone-still; as though 
fearmg to breathe testthe: 
might again take fright. ‘No ‘danger. 
‘The hero in the youth was aroused. 
He went at his ‘‘piece’’ with a set pur- 
pose to conquer, to redeem himself, 
and to bring the smile back into the 

e face during the speaking. The 
wide eyes, the parted lips, the whole 
‘rapt being said.thatthe breathless au- 


y was m Witt 


with the ardent abandon of ‘On 
catches enthusiasm in the realization 
that he is fighting down a wrong j 
ment aid conquering a symps 

| effect, was really thrilling. TZiat 
nified audience broke inio m 
applause; bouquets intended for the 
| valedictorian rained like a tempest; 
and the child who had helpéd 


and clfish Bo have those | 


proached nearer and nearer the effort 


delight and, anxiety. seemed about | 


breathing that her heart was throb-|_ 
the way her brother came up the steps | 


The moments of painful suspense went 


determined look; and on the funeral- | 


her. She sat down beside him, laid | 


I could not keep my eyes from her | 


was playing, thechild, to the i er’s 


‘‘will you. and. the | 


moment the Bt sident stared 
_cles, and then, appreciating the child’s | 
petition, he smiled on‘ her,’ and “went 
down and spoke to the young man who 


So it happened that when the band | 


which make up the great kaleidoscope 
of history’’*~** Tins ‘the ‘little Sister 
whispered to him as he:rose to answer | 


A ripple of heightened and expec- 


dience was forgotten, that her spirit 


urous: 


Little Heads Together. 


When Georgie was a little boy, he once’ 
had what is called the nightmare, He 
dreamed that all the potatoes in the cel- 
lar had legs and were racing around in 
every direction. | 
L have heard of potatoes with ‘‘eyes,” 
and ‘‘ears’’ of corn, and ‘‘beards’’ of 
wheat, and ‘‘heads’’ of cabbage, and. 
‘‘necks’’ of squash, but who ever before 
saw potatoes with legs? Dreams are 
very strange sometimes... 

You have been studying lately about 
Juseph’s dreams and those of the king of 

ypt and his servants. How would 
you like to have God tell you in 
your dreams what was goingto happen 
as He did so often to people in those old- 
en times? I think it is better to be able 
to say, as David did in that Psalm you 
have all learned: ‘‘Surely 
y shall follow me allthe days of my 


How frightened he was. 


goodness and 
You can say 80, if.you belong to 


the Good Shepherd, as he did. Do you 
know the hy mn, ) 

‘“‘T am Jesus’ little Lamb, 

| Therefore glad and gay I am ?’’ 
I am going to ask you some 
uestions about dreams. the answers to 
all of which you will find in the Bible. 
Look for yourselves first, but if you find 
this very difficult, perhaps mother or 
auntie or sister, will give you some little 


| What two persons in the Bible, of the 
same name, are spoken of as having had 
several important dreams? One isin the 
Old and the other in the New Testa- 


What kings had important dreams ? 
What wife of a ruler? 
To what persons did God, or the Angel 

of the Lord, appear in dreams? Try and 

find eight of these. _ 3 | 
Where are we told that ‘‘a dream 
cometh through much business ?”’ 
Who dreamed about a cake of barley- 


Who prayed and had his prayer answered 
in adream? | 
_ Whom did the Lord refuse to answer 
in dreams ? : 
Where are we told of hungry and 
thirsty men dreaming of eating and drink- 


N. B. 


John Dennis and General Floyd. 


Early in the late civil war, John Den- 
nis, a full negro, believing himself fired 
with patriotic zeal, and able to serve his 
country, besought his master, a Georgian, 
and obtained permission to accompany a 
regiment from that State, which was 
soon placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Floyd. The history of that campaign 
is well known. On the retreat John he- 
came homesick, and was allowed to 
depart. He had become well known to 
General Floyd and all his command. On 
his departure he went to take leave of 
the general, when the following dialogue 

General Floyd.—‘‘Well, John, you 
are going to leave us, eh?” 

John.—‘‘Yes, Mars Floyd; it ’ pears 
like 1 could do more good. at home now 
dan bein’ here; so I thought I’d go home 
and ’courage up our people.to hold on.” 
General F,—‘‘That’s right, John. Bur 
are you going to tell ’em that you left us 
when running from the Yankees ?” 

John.—‘‘No, sir; no, Mars Floyd, dat 
I ain’t. You may ‘pend upon my not 
tellin’ nothin’ to ‘moralize dem people.”’ 

General F.—‘‘But how will you get 
around telling them, John ?’’ 

_ John.—‘‘Easy enough, Mars Floyd. 
It won't do to ’moralize dem people. I’m 
goin’ to tell ’em dis—dat when I left. de 
army it was in first-rate sperrits, and dat, 
owin’ to, the situation of de country and | 
way de-land:lay, we was a-advancin’ | 
| back’ ards, and de. Yankees was a-retreat- 
in’ on to us.'’—-Harper’s: Magazine. 
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God Counts. 


Willie and Clara Harris were playing 
in the dining room, when their mother 
placed a basket of cakes on the tea-table 
and went out of the room. | | 
“How nice they look,” said Willie, 
reaching to take one. 
Clara earnestly objected, and even 
drew back Willie’s hand, saying it was 


ainst their mother’s direction. 
did not count them,”’ said Wil- 


‘But perhaps God did,” answered the 


So Willie withdrew from the temptation 
and sitting down seemed to meditate. 
**You are Clara,’ he replied at 


“God does count, for, the Bible 


‘says that ‘the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” 


‘ATurning Point, 


“The turning-point in my life,” said a 
gentleman, ‘‘was, when I was a boy, not 
going to a low circus: | 
show and circus came into town, and ot 
course all the boys were dying to go. 
My mother did not want me to go. 

might have stolen’ off. [had money 
enough in my pocket, the boys did all 
‘they could to persuade me, and more 
than all, people were going in squads’ to 


Some kind of low 


It is 80 easy to go with the mul- 


‘titude; it is so hard to make a stand, 
break away, and go the other way. 
 “*That ie exactly what I did. 


I mas- 
the situation. TI mastered my- 


self, and did not go. | | 

‘‘Tt was the resolution then called out, | 
and ealled out perhaps for the first time, 
which has, under God, served me many 
a good turn since; and made me what I 


= 


Whatever weakens your reason, im- 
pairs the fendernesg of Jeohedience 

obscures your.sense of God, 

the relish of ‘spiritdal ‘things; in short, 

| whatever increases the strength and au- 


? 
or takes off 


of your bedy over your mind— 


t ing is sin to you, however inno- 
. | cent it may be in itself.— Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


| thought—and then made by God, is the 


~~~ sweetness of our Lord: 


for us as soon as we cast it off; God 
enters our souls then, and‘teaches us, and 


ual, durable, satisfying good; a way to 
God; a justifying righteousness; a sancti- 


| all understanding; a jey that is unspeak- 


doesn’t know whether he has a soul or 
ture life or not, doesn’t believe that any 


‘|matters than he does; and thinks it a 
waste of time to try to find out.” 


the temper and sap the foundations of all 
peace and comfort as do borrowed troub- | 


levels and broader outlooks. — 
only by receiving them as they come, one | 


| they are fraught.— Faith Harper. e 


was occu 


Gathered Treasures. 


God gave you that gifted tongue of 
yours, and set it between your teeth to 
make known your true meaning to us, not 
to be rattled like a muffin-man’s _bell.— 
Carlyle. 


- The trial is father to the triumph, and’ 
the song owes its paternity to the sigh. 
He who loves and trusts God can count 
his distresses and his deliverances at the 
same time, for the number of the one is 
the number of the other, — : 


_ Every miracle that. Christ did was an’ 


act of mercy and cuariiy and designed to 
cure as well as to convince. ‘‘He went 
about doing good;” he conversed among | 
them like a walking balsam, breathing 
health and recovery wheresoever he came. 
—R. South. 

I would rather be what God chose to 
make me than the most glorious creat- 
ure that I could think of. For to have 
been thought about—born 


dearest, grandest, and most precious 
thing in all thinking.—George MacDon- 
ald. 


Carry God whilst thou livest in the 
chariot of thy zealous soul, and thou 
shalt not want the chariot and horses of 
fire to attend thee when thou diest.— 
Bishop Gouden. 


God’s promises form a bridge over 
which thou mayst cross from the wilder- 
ness of thy need into the fulness of his 
grace, which shall be to thee a veritable 
land of Canaan, a land flowing with milk 
and honey. Moreover, the bridge is a 
short as well as a sure one, and there 
shall be no toll demanded of thee save 
faith in the bridge. 


Pride is the worst viper in the human 
heart, the greatest disturber of the coul’s 
peace and of sweet communion with 
Christ. It instigated the first sin that 
was committed, and lies the lowest in the 
foundation of Satan’s whole building, and 
is with the greatest difficulty rooted out. 
by the most hidden, secret and deceit- 

1 of all lusts, and often creeps insen- 
sibly into the midst of religion, even, 
sometimes under the guise ef humility 
itself.—John Angell James. 


‘There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea: 

There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 


—F. W. Faber, 


God can’t bless you when you have 
one falsehood in your soul. * * It is 
sin that brings dread and darkness and 
despair; there is light and blessedness 


brings us strength and peace.—George 
Eliot. | 


Christ is the hope, the Savior, the con- 


solation, the glory of his people. Israel. | 


In accepting him we gain all pure, spirit-— 


fying Spirit; a sufficiency of grace to 
help in time of need ; a peace that passeth 


able and full of glory. We are blessed 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ.— W. Joy. 


‘*An agnostic isa man who doesn’t 
know whether there is a God or not, 


not, doesn’t know whether there isa fu- 


one else knows any more about these 


Time and eternity are the same to God, 
and they are likewise so to me. Why 
make this distinction? There is but one 
Eternal. After death, I shall be in eter- 
nity; but I am already in it. After 
death, I shall be with God; but here be- 
low already I live and move and have 
my being in God.—Zechokke. 


Do not feel sad because you are old. 
Whenever you are walking, no one ever 
opens a gate for you to pass through, no 
one ever honors you with any kind of 
help, without being himself the better for 
what he does; fora fellow-feeling with 
the aged ripens the soul. ‘‘The. hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousuess.’’ 


There are no ‘troubles that wear upon 


les: because there is no provision made 
in the divine economy for help ‘to bear 
them. We have no promise that strength 
will be given to sustain us under the 
weight of imaginary burdens. Real'trials, 
bravely and patiently borne, are moral 
tonics, strengthening and purifying in 
their influence, lifting the soul to higher 
But it is’ 
day at a time, and taking no thought for 


those of the morrow, that they will yield 
us the full measure of good with which: 


The writet had occasion to pass along | 


West Twelfth street in this city for about 
six blocks the other day. Curiosity led 
him to court the number of places with 
signs indicating the liquor business in that 
distance. There were just forty. About 
as many buildings were devoted to other 
business pursuits; the rest. of the street 
ied with residences and the mag- 
nificent Jesuit college, Jesuit cathedral and 
other Catholic edifices. There are other 
streets in this city where one ¢an travel 


a half a mile without seeing a saloon, but | 
if one sees church buildings on these streets { 
they are Protestant. We leave the read- | 


the | 16 OYPFARRELL ST. 
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' Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 
sent free. 


ture a superior quality of BELLS. Special at- 


| 
| 


All Kinds Coa 


GRAY. J. A. CAMPBELL. 


GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


‘Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Cc. 8S. WRIGHT. 


~ Connected by Telephone with all the 

District Telegraph Oompany’s 

'omces. | ; 
Bodies for Shipment — 

a Specialty. — 


Gro. A. LocKHART. Wm. H, Porres. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertakers, 


ARE STILL AT THE OLD PLACE 


NEAR MARKET, - ~- SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


S. FOSTER & CO, 
Importing and jobbing 
Grocers, 
Have recently moved into their new building 
26 & 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Where they will continue to keep a 
full line of 


GROCERIES & PROVISIONS, 


And a complete assortment of 


CANNED GOODS & PRESERVES. 


Adapted to Local Shipping and 


Foreign Trade. 
(G7 All goods at the lowest wholesale prices, 


and quality guaranteed. f23-lyr 


JOHN TAYLOR. #H. B. TAYLOR. 


JOHN TAYLOR CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 
MINE & MILL SUPPLIES, 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES. 
118 & 120 Market Street, _ 


and 
15 & 17 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box 2001. 


{may18] 


Weed & Kingwell. 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street 


Opposrrz Mrxna 8r., SAN FRANOISCO 


| Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


Hose, Couplings, etc., etc. Brass ‘Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BELL 


and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULL 


NTED. Catal sent Free. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 


BELL COMPANY, 
"ROY, N. Y. 


Successor to MENEELY & KIMBERLY, manufac- 


tention given to CHURCH BELLS. Cata- 


| logues sent free to parties needing bells. jy21-ly | 
q 


PYM YEN 
BLY 
\ School, Firée-alarm, Fine-toned, lew: priced, warranty 
@@. Catalogue with 1600testimonials, prices, scnt free 

LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
Sele Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S.F. 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


401. MAREET Ss. 


OG” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
july8-6m. 


_ J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


ers to draw the moral.— Evangelist. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 
.. FOR 


|For Consumption, Asthma, Dys- 


7 


1881. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Fire Insurance Gompany. 


APITAL, - $1,250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT JAN. 1st, 198) 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Cash in hands of Agents and in 


course of Transmission....... 
Notes and Accrued Interest....... 25,933 03 


Net OVER ALL .......... 1,177,937 76 
SuRPLUS AS TO Poticy-HoLpDERS... 2,427,937 70 


GEO. L. CHASE, - - President. 
B. WHITING, Secretary. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A. P. FLINT, - - Manager. 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
Tweny-Ninth Wear. 
MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Principat. 
A Home School for Young Ladies. 


The Summer Term will begin Wednesday. Au-~ 
gust 3, 1881. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 

Mrs. M. Atxrns Lynca, Benicia, Cal. 


jy18-lyr. 


| LAUREL HALI., 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 4th. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a large corps of 


well known teachers,and giving t> each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


Snell Seminary! 
568 Twelf.h St., Oakland. 
Next Term Opens Tuesday, July 26th 1881. 


je15-2m 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, August 3rd, 1881. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. OC. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 
| OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E.JEWETT, - - 


Principals. 


Principal 
Classical, Literary and English departments 
Fits for College and for Business Life. 


Board, Tuition, Washing, Lights, &c., $28 
per month. 


26th, 1881. 
For further information apply to 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC. 


Theological Seminary 


Will begin its NEXT YEAR of STUDY on the 
ist day of September, 13881. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
end under happier auspicies than ever befo e-. 
All connected with it arelooking for a year of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 


ANEW TREATMENT 


pepsia, Bronchitis, Catarrh, De- 
bility, Headache, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous 
Disorders, It is taken 
| BY INHALATION, 
And ‘acts directly upon the great nervous and 
organic centers, and cures by a natural process 
of revitalization. Packages sent by expres 
ready for immediate 
USE AT HOME. 


Health and Life,’’ a quarterly journal! 
of cases and cures under the Compound Oxygen 


Treatment and“a Treatise on Compound Oxy- 


gen, giving the history of this new discovery, 


-gnd a large record of most remarkable cures, 
' will be sent free to all who askfor them. Ad- 


WT OFARREL ST. | 
Between Stockton and Powell Strects, San | Phia. Pa,, or H. E, MATHEWS, 606 Montgom- 
raneiseo, Cal. i bs | ery street, San Francisco, Cal., from whom ca 


dress the proprietors, DRS. STARKEY « 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philade!- 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to 


be procured both information and supplies. 
lmar-5m 


Real Estate Unencumbered?” 641,175 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st 
Loans on Collateral Security...... 371,732 50 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Marke Val- 
Wh. .. 870,516 00 
Bank Stock, New Yark, Market 
Value ..... . 241,895 00 
Bank Stock, Boston, Market Value 75,881 50 
Bank Stock, Albany & Montreal, 
Railroad Stocks.................. 25,700 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds... 326,585 00 
United States Bonds............. 283,456 00 
$3,761,379 47 
SUMMARY. 
Cash Capital .......... « 1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance......... 1,189,217 61 | 
All Outstanding Claims ......... 144,224 76 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 


0S" The next term opens Tuesday, July 
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San FRANCISCO, 


THE ‘Pacrrre: : 


7 


Miscellany. 


| Death's Angel. 


The angel of death stood close by the side 
Of a sleeping infant’s bed, 

And casting a loving look at its face, 
‘’'T were a pity to take it,’” he said. 


And again the angel drew near a child 
That merrily sang a glee; 
‘What a void there would be in this cheer, 
ful home, 
Should I take this child with me.’’ 


In after years on & noble lad, ° 
With laurels upon his brow, 

The angel looked down, but again he said, 
‘‘Twere a pity to take him now.”’ 


We see him again in his manhood fair, — 
As he is about to wed; 
<.‘Twould be cruel to take him now, I 
know, 
So I'll spare his life,’’ he said. 


Years come, years go, and around his homid 
Are children who stroke his brow, | 

And a matron looks on with a beper smile; 
«Tt were sad to‘take him now. 


So he spared his life to a good old age, 
Till the summer of life was past; 

‘Till the harvest time, when the ripened ear 
Is plucked from the husk at last. 


Then the angel of death came back once 
more, 
And kissed the old man’s brow, 
As he said, with a look of quiet calm, 
‘‘Tis a kindness to take him now.”’’ 


— Selected. 
Full Assurance of Faith. 
The subtle suggestion is sometimes 


presented that this whole matter of 
Christian experience is all illusory—a 
phenomenon of our own minds under the 
influence of causes wholly within itself. 
‘The thoughtful believer is sometimes 
annoyed by the thought that God has 
nothing to do with inward religious emo- 
tions—that what seems to come from 
without, and to move so marvelously 
within the soul, assuring of pardon and 
cleansing from sin, really arises from the 
hidden depths of our own mysterious na- 
ture while intently contemplating religious 
ideas, and that there is mo manifestation 
of God at all as an objective existence. 
To this we have twoanswers. In the 
first place, if this illusion leaves perma- 
nent beneficial effects upon the character, 
gives victory over sin, fills the soul with 
love toward God and the purest. philan- 
t ropy, destroys the fear of death, 
and beautifies the spirit with all excellen- 
ces, itis infinitely better than any reality 
to be found on earth, and it should be 


earnestly coveted and diligently sought 


by every person. 

2. But we may know that God mani- 
fests himself in Christian experience by 
the same testimony that assures us of the 
existence of the external world. 

It is fundamental in philosophy that 
consciousness cannot lie. To deny this 
would be to nullify mental science by 
throwing discredit upon the source of its 
facts. For itis alaw of evidence that 
one proved falsehood destroys the cred- 
ibility of a witness: ‘‘Falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus’’—false in one in- 
stance, false in all. Consciousness tes- 
tifies in Christian experience that a pow- 
er from without the soul enters in and 
subdues al things to itself, and that this 
power is a person, since it does the work 
ofa person, certifies to the penitent be- 
liever his pardon, and awakens an in- 
tense love toward the worker—an affec- 
tion directed toward persons only. That 
this person is Christ, or, rather, the Holy 
Spirit revealing him, is also directly ap- 
prehended by our spiritual perceptions in 
a manner wholly inexplicable to reason. 
But it ought not to be strange, that he 
who created the infant with power to in- 
terpret its mother’s smile should endow 
the human spirit with power to recognize 
its Creator's presence. Bnt there are 
persons who cannot accept Sir William 
diamilton’s widening of the sphere of 
consciousness to include the external 
world. It is not our purpose to defend 
any system of philosophy. If you admit the 
certainity of an external world as attain- 
able by the mind without its direct eog- 
nition by consciousness, you must assume 
that itis an irresistible inference from 
modifications of mind through sensation 
and external perception. In other words, 
the sudden pain which shoote through 


the nerves to the sensorium carries» with | 


it the feeling ef certainty that some cause 
outside of the mind, some thom or | 
needle, is the cause of this sensation. In| 
like manner, we argue that the certainty 
which the Christain feels, that the 
changes occurring in his experience are 
not from some cause from within, but 
from without, and that this cause is not 
material but spiritual i in its narure. We 
are endowed with the ability to diserimi- 
nate between the objective and the sub- 
jective. Ifit were not so, we could not 
distinguish our perceptions from the im- 
ages of our fancy. In like manner we 
ave enabled to discriminate between relig- 
ious emotions having an objective cause 
and mere subjective phantasies. Hence 
advanced” Christians, especially, speak 
with the utmost assurance of their com- 
mitnnion with God, and of the joy of the 
Holy Ghost. The ‘Christian, under the 
full illumination ef the Spirit, as certainly 
knows God as the Hamiltonian or the non- 
Hamiltonian may know matter) Con- 
sciousness testifies to no greater certainty 
in the apprehension of the external world 
than she does in the knowledge of Christ. 
The direct intuition, or the inferénce, ‘if 
it be an inference, amounts to an absolute 
certainty in both cases.—From ‘‘ Love 
Lnthroned. 


How good is a word spoken in season! 
A brother or sister, it may be, is fainting 
by the way. They are dad ‘and discéur- 
aged. Better than medicine would be 
the kind, encouraging words you might 
Say to them. Show them the bright side 
of the subject. If they are neglecting 
duty, stimulate them to action. Let them 


See that you are deeply interested in their 
welfare, pet 


| 1876 181 millions. 


Statistics of Christianity. 


From a lecture in Boston by Dr. Dorches- 
ter. 

The first comparison was between the 
progress of Christianity in the early ages 
and in our own age. The number of 
nominal Christians in the world at the 
end of the first 1,000 years was but 50 
millions. In the next 500 years it was 
doubled. 
the year 1800, it had more than doubled 
again, and now in the 80 years of this 
century already spent it has more than 
doubled once more. Thus 200 millions 
of nominal Christians in 1800 have be- 
come in 1880 more than 400 million; and 
thus the absolute gain in the number of 
Christians on the earth has been greater 
in the last eighty years than in the eigh- 
teen centuries before. But the three 
great divisions of nominal Christians have 
not increased at the same rate during 
these 80 years, for while the Greek 
church has gained 25 per cent. and the 
Roman Catholics 80 per cent., the Prot- 
estants have gained 170 per cent. 

The next comparison showed the in- 
crease of the subjects of Christian gevern- 
ments. 


In the year 1500 there were 100 millions. 


The three great branches of nominal 
Christians shared this increase as follows; 


Roman Catholic. Greek Church. Protestants. 
1500 8U millions. 20 millions. 0 
96 millions. 408 millions 
There has also been progress in the 
area of territory brought under the sway 
of Christian governments. The total 
area of the world is estimated at. 52 mil- 
lions of square miles. Of this Christian 
governments possess to-day 32 millions, 
leaving Pagan governments 20 millions 
of square miles. Of the 32 millions of 


miles held by nations nominally Chris- 


tian, Roman Catholics have 9 1-3 mil- 
lions, the Greek Church 81-3 millions 
and Protestants 14 1-3 millions. In 
these estimates liberal concessions are 
made to Catholics; Mexico, Italy and 
France being generally reckoned as be- 
longing wholly to them. 

It was also interesting to note the in- 
crease of English-speaking people, since 
these are chiefly Protestants. When the 
King James version was published in 
1611, it was a to only five mil- 
lions of people, and in 1800 it was read 
by but 24 millions, but the revised New 
Testament now goes forth to 95 millions 
who speak the English tongue. 

Some interesting facts were given con- 
cerning the British Provinces in America. 
In 1765, soon after these were ceded to 
Great Britain, a very thorough census 
was taken, and this can be compared 
with their last census in 1871. In 1765 
the Catholies were 86 per cent. of the 
population, and the Protestants 14 per 
cent.; but in 1871 the Catholies were but 
44 per cent., while the Protestants were 
56 per cent. 7 

But it is in the United States that | 
evangelical truth has made the most won- 
derful advance. - The following table 
gives the Roman Catholie population, 
the communicants in evangelical chureh- 
es and the evangelical population. 
The last is obtained by multiplying 
the number of communicants by 33, 
and this is a low estimate, for the com- 
municants of evangelical churches con- 
stitute one fifth of the total population 
of the United States. 


Catholic pop. Evangel.com. Evangel pop. 


1800 100,000 365,000 1,277,000 
1870 4,600,000 6, 673, 009 93, 356, 000 
-35,281,000- 


Little need be said ofthe. 
ical denominations. Some of them, as 
the Unitarians, publish no statistics of 
their membership, but the number of non- | 
evangelical churches or societies in the 
United States is decreasing relatively and 
absolutely. The evaugelical churches 
were in 1850 thirty-two times as numer- 
ous, and in 1880 seventy times as many, 
as the non-evangelicel. 


Missionary Ships. 


In the prosecution of modern mis- 
sions the need of missionary ships was 
early felt. . Labors in the island world 
of the Pacific could not be carried on 
effectively and on a widescale without 
their aid. The comfort and safety of 
the misssionaries would be imperiled 
if they were left to the infrequent and 
uncertain visits of merchant vessels. 
And the penetration of the vast con- 
tinent of Africa, whose rivers and 
lakes form almost its only highways, 
calls imperatively for the aid of the’ 
missionary ships. 

The earliest known missionary ves- 
sel was the Duff, a ship purchased by 
the London Missionary Society in 
1796, and sent to the South Seas un- 
der the command of Capt. James 
Wilson. Her career was brief, as she 
was captured by a French privateer 
in 1799. Fifteen years later the mis- 
sionaries to Tahiti undertook the 
building of a ship, which was finished 
in 1817, and named the Haweis, in 
honor of an eminent friend of the 
mission in England, 


The next missionary ship was the 


Missionary Packet, sent out by the 
American Board in January, 1826. 


She was a schooner of thirty-nine 


tons, forty-nine feet long, and thirteen 
feet wide, and was in command of 
Capt. James Hunnewell, of Charles- 
town. 
Cape Horn, she reached Honolulu in 
October, and served the mission for 
several years. 

In 1830 Rev. John Williams, the 
heroic and martyr missionary, under- 
took the building of a ship with only 
native aid, and the Messenger of Peace, 
a ship sixty feet long and measuring 
seventy tons, served him for several 
years in his adventurous plans. When 
he visited England, hisa result- 
ed ina collection of sufficient 


for the purchase of the Camden, of 


After a stormy passage around 


In 300 years more, that is, in ; 


200 tons, in which he sailed, 1838, 
April 19, on his return to Raratonga. 
The next year, 1839, November 20, he 
fell a victim to savage violence, on the 
island of Erromanga. The Camden 
'was found too small for the service, 
and returned to England in 1843. An 
appeal for funds was madet the 


children of the Sabbath-schools, and 


called forth a liberal response. A 
‘new, strong, and handsome ship was 
thus procured, and fitly named the 
John Williams, which sailed for Tahiti, 
1844, June 5. For just twenty years 
this ship persued her work among the 
Pacific islands, making four voyages 
to England during that period. She 
was wrecked, 1864, May 29, by drift- 
ing on shore in a calm, at the Island 
of Puka puka. 

In Feb , 1867, the same fate 
befell the second John Williams, as 
she was approaching her destination. 
The third Jown Williams, sent out in 


1869, has been more fortunate, and is 


still pursuing her errands of love and 
mercy. In 1874a smaller companion 
ship, the Ellengowan, was presented 


{to the London Missionary Society by 


Miss Baxter, of Dundee, and is still 
in the same service. 
The missions of the Free Church in 


churches in Canada, among the New 
Hebrides, have also the aid of a mis- 
sionary ship. For a short time the 
little Columba of five tons was em- 
}ployed, but she was replaced by the 


out in 1856. Proving too small, a 


larger ship of 115 tons was built in 


1860, at New Glasgow, in Nova Scotia, 
named the Dayspring. She was much 
admired, and did excellent service, 
until wrecked by a hurricane in the 


harbor of Aneityum, 1873, January |. 


6. Her place was directly supplied 
by the purchase of a new thrée-masted 
schooner of 160 tons, whose name 
was changed from Paragon to Day- 
spring. She is still doing good ser- 
vice. 

Among the Feejee and Friendly 
Islands, the Wesleyan iissionaries 
employ ‘the John Wesley. And the 


Allen Gardiner was sent by the South | 


American Missionary Society in 1854, 
with a company of missionaries, to 
carry forward the work in the Falk- 
land Islands and Patagonia, where | 
Captain Gardiner and his associates 
had perished. She was still in the 
service in 1867. 


The Church of England Missiona 
| Society, as early as 1848, employe 
the schooner Undine in the work of 
the New Zeland Mission, under Bish- 
op Selwyn. 
der Maid took her place, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1855 by the Southern Cross, 
which was built in England, and 
sailed March 28. The same day John 
C. Patteson, afterwards Bishop Pat- 
teson, sailed in another vessel. With 
his useful labors and martyrdom the 


| Southern Cross was. to be ultimately | 


associated. She was wrecked on a 
New Zealand reef, 1860, June 17, and 
replaced in 1863, by the second South- 
ern Cross. This ship has an auxiliary 
screw, and can use steam power, and 
her career has been very successful. 


In the next number of the Herald | 


an extended account will be given of 

our Own missionary vessel the Morn- 

ing Star. on Herald for June. 
a 

A portedpauitent of the Religious Her- 
ald, writing from Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, says: ‘*There was a scene enacted 
here on Sanday morning, the 26th ult., 
that was quite unusual for a quiet south- 
erntown. It was the burialof Col. J. J. 
Baker, a Massachusetts cavalry officer, 
by a company of southern soldiers. Col. 
Baker having fallen sick while here, was 
nursed with the tenderest care by these, 
his former foes, and, as he had request- 
ed, they gave him a military funeral. 
There was something strange in the spec- 
tacle of this company clad in southern 
uniform, parading behind a caisson which 


| bore the remains of a Federal officer 
wrapped in the ‘Stars and Stripes,’ and 


stranger still to hear the friendly dis- 
charge of their rifles over the grave of 
one against whom a few years ag» they. 
were turned in sanguinary conflict. *T was 
truly a blending of the gray and the blue, 
and tells the tale louder than words 
could, that old enmities are being for- 
gotten, -and no inordinate animosity 
against the North lives in the southern 
breast. If certain religious newspapers 
of the North, who love to speak of a ‘re- 
bellious South,’ see this, let th2m reflect 
for a while on this scene, and learn that 
‘brotherly love’ exists among us.”’ 


The Puritan, the new steamer building 
for the Fall River line, is to be 15 feet 
longer and 4 feet wider. than the Bristol, 
and will have 300 staterooms and accom- 
modations for 1,000 passengers. The cylin- 
der is the largest ever cast in this coun- 
try, weighing 90,000 pounds, 110 inches 
in diameter and with 14 feet stroke. The 
steamer is to be ready by May, 1882. 


“Statistics show that every seventh dol- | 


lar of the nation’s annual increase in 


wealth is burned up, chiefly through gross | 


carelessness; alzo, that ‘we: buru pie 
Chicago every two years.’’ The grea 

Chicago fire destroyed $160,000,000, ot 
the average fire loss of the United States 
and Canada is $80,000,000 a year, so 
that were the Chicago calamity which 


shocked the country in 1871 to be re-| 


peated once in two years, it would anni- 
hilate no more property than that now 
consumed by the numerous fires every two 
years. The fire loss of the last five years 
in the United States and Canada is $405,- 
269,700. It would appear from the in- 
surance statistics that liquor stores are 
most apt to burn, and groceries and hotels 
follow closely after, there being twice as 
many fires in these classes of buildings as 


in saw-mills and drug stores smth come 
next in 


Scotland, and of the Presbyterian 


| 


John Knox, which was built and sent |. 


= 


In 1852 the larger Bor- | 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE , 
REMEDIES IN THE WORLD FOR 
THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Asthma, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, and 


Every affection of the 


THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


including 


CONSUMPTION. 


A WELL-KNOWN. PHYSICIAN WRITES: 

“It does not dry up a cough, and leave the cause 
behind, as is the case with most preparations, but _ 
loosens it, cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, : 
thus removing the cause of complaint.” 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED by articles bear- 
ing similar names. Be sure you get 

DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
with the signature of ‘‘I, BUTTS” om the wrapper. 

: 50 Cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Boe- 
don, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers generally, 


Th Flectro- Magnetic as 


ible: back, and contains over Five Hundred Flex- 
Magnetic Steel Teeth. 1t cures 


Vitality, 


A 
lency 


Neuralgts, 


Nervous Weakness, 


Send for Our Electro-Magnetic Journal, contain- 
ing descriptions, testim onlelenth etc., mailed free te all. 


J. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


-9menl3t-eow-nxt-Tei 


OOKS in the BJORLD 


ey’s His- Taine’s His ot: aw! de- 

ngland. mong. Literature 1 tive 
tie for 50 cts. 
B oox 16 W.14th 8t., > P 


FURNITURE 


Sold upon the 


INSTALLMENT PLAN 


GILBERT & MOORE, | 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers, 
18 & 20 Sutter St., <- 


== = 
= 
i} | 


|BAY CITY MARKET 
| 


EvuREKA PEw. 
Ends, $2.25; - - 


per foot, 85 cents. | 


Fine Cabinet Work a Specialty ! 


| Bedroom Suites, Parlor Suites, Iron Beds, 
op 
Office Desks, Schoo! Desks, Adjustable Reading 


Woven Wire Mattresses, Folding Cots, . 
Folding Chairs, Camp Stools, | 
Counters, Bank Desks, 


Desks, Invalid Rolling Chairs, £&e 


Manufactory, 556 to 572 Brannan. Street. 


SEND FOB CATALOGUE. 


i 


wave 


Chicago & North-Western 


| RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! 
- BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


BEST CONSTRUCTED! 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West! 


The SHORT, SURE andSAFE route between | 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE | 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Balti-. 
more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To-. 
ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. 


At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- , 


go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chi 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Bal- 


timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 1 ther] estitution of families and individuals, may 


and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Pullman Palace Drawing Room Cars 


Are run on all through trains of this road: 
It is the ONLY ROAD between 


Council Bluffs and Chicage 
Upon which is run the 


clese connections are made . 


| Blasting, 


| 


| 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 

and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 

the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 

from wind and fogs, studded with magnificen! 

live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is nae the place to recuperate. 


| HB “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; goed board; saddle horses 


Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to. the Ojai ge = Address, for terms, 
etc., | F. BARRO WS, 

Nordhof, Ventura Co., Cal. 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Rooms. 
No. 10 Lhird Street. 


|  W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Denti st. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


JOHN SKINKER, & 


“115 Pine street, S. F 
- Sele Agent for the Pacifie 
Coast for 


Dg SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Mining, Cannon, 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 
Various brands—never faiting—Safety Fuse 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856. 
on a large steck of 
(all sizes) 
Rope, 
Rope, 
Wa als ine. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 
Factony at THe Porerso. 


1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streete.) — 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, eck will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, & Co. 


tuart’ Shoe Store. 


For the better of my custom- 
ers and the public generally, I have was a 


branch store at 


1063 BROA DWAY, 


~| The store formerly occupied by Greenhood 


Bros. I have just opened a splendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best Eaat- 
ern and California makers. All goods warrant- 
ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 
market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a fuallstock of the best Boots and 
Shoes, and sold at very low prices. The public | 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


1053 Broadway ana 961 Wash- 


ington street, Oakland. 


Largest, most patents, du- 
‘able; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 


31,500; $10 monthly, or 
a cent. ANTISELL, Market 


#0 ResutitulS 
Carved Walau Sena tar 
our [llustrate 

chaser and reat 
March 


deceit 
8 W.. 1th 


3 CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At. No. 757, bla House, Market Street, are 
to be fourid BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 


PORTIONS at cost prices Tee from FIVE 
-| CENTS to THIRTY DOLL a copy, in both 
_| plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES iu flexible cevers. 


Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 


| be had by ministers and others on addressing. 


PULLMAN HOTEL Dining Cars! 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
-ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. . 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommo- 
dations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 


_ All Ticket Agents tickets by this Line. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 
V. P. & Gen’] Mang’r, Chisago. 
W. H. Srewsetr, G. P. A.. Chicago. 
J. M D 


istrict Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
al Bibl “Bociety 


Sup’t Cal. e , 1352 Franklin 8t., 
| Cal. 


W. W. CHASE & OO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 


lers in 


Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


and carriages sit pplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage | 
.at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
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Purchasing 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 


gomery 
Cooked to Order. QG~Open Day and Nisht. 


apPr20-lm 


Womans TemperanceUnion 


o-Cent Coffee House 


Pat. Nov. 11, ‘79 & Nov. 9, 80 


Medical Electricily 


Horne’s Electro ‘Ma Belt 


tate 


L POSITIVELY CURE Neuralgia, 


702 Market St., 


and will wry letely chan 
the entiresystem in tite perkon 


who wi ill take 1 pill cach night from ite 
may be restored to sound health, if sacha thing 
Sent by mail for 8 letter etter stamps. 


JOHNSON & CO., 
ormerly Bangor, Me. 


for 95 years by the merical of 


nd America, 
eakness, Poeorness 0 


affections w it is neces 
80 to stimulate and 

debili 

Price 75 cents and $1.25 per 


#E.Fougera & Oost: Agents forthe 


Sold b 
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BARTLING & KIMBALL, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTUREBS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


15mar-lyr 


“The Pacific” 
A gency. 
between the readers of Tae Pactric and its ad- 


vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


Orders should be explicit, stating how — | 
are to be sent. 


BATTY’S 18 
5 sets reeds, only $65. 
Lllustrated free. 
Washington, N J. 


BO,000 yaras 


New Designs, Beantifully Colored. 
- 35c, 400, 50c, 69¢, 75c, to 
stry Brusezells, - We; $1, $1.10 to $1.25 
Body Brussells, $1.62', to $1.90 “* 
STAIR AND HALL CARPETS, 
With borders tomatch: 


Ollcloths, - - 45¢ to $1 per ‘sq. ya 
Linoleum, - $1.10 to $1.30 


| Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window _— Lace 


Curtains. Etc. 
OS" Good value at all prices. a | 
ALEX. MACKAY, 
Manufacturer and Importer, 
1110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, 


13 TURK STREET, 


[july27-tf} SAN FRANCISCO. 


The New Sunday School Song Beak 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DE. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R, MUBRAY 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors. 


Heretofore and that the work contains 
such a wealth of trrasures old and new’ as¢can 
ound in no other 

AND E contains 198 peges, 


er 
printed « on fine, toned paper, handsomely 


33.60 ) Per dozen by 


| 


FIRST PRIZE 


chanics tate Fair 
awarded to ‘eee 
Elastic Truss Com 
for the best ever in- 


vented. Address or call at Califer aia 
Elastic Trass Company, 702 Market St:, San 
Francisco. The ‘‘Magnetie Elastic: Tress” dia 


not receives at the above ae 
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SEND FOR: NEW | 


NEW RICH 


lancard’s| 


and. 


HENRY 


Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


8. W. cor. Sansome, 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Styl, 


articles usually for sale in San Franciseo ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac 
with stamp for return ‘answer 


Publishers ‘The Pacific,” 
2348. 


Address, | 


CARPETS! 


per yard 
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| 
OBYN’S SURE CURE 
“For CATARRH, COLD In THE 
| ACHE and all kindred com- ; | 
| H. LOOMIS, 
320 Sansome Sr. F. 
Sent by mail, $1.00 per box. : 4 
| 
Flectro-Maanetic ts, ne 
Flectro-Magn. Belts, 
| Guaranteed one year! i 
| WIL q 
| Rhe 
Kidney Disease, Im | 
Liver Disease Nervé 
THIS IS A | 
| 
| 
| 
le 
| 
| 
3 | i 
\ 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 4 
| 
| Watches Cleaned, $1.00 
j | | SLUFFS NEs I L.: (\) Ww A. H A MMOND, 
No. 4 Srxrsa 8r. i 
| Lstablished in S. for fifteen years 
| | | 
| PIANOS ~ 
| 
e 
| 
| 
| & 
$ 
5 
| Ei A. “PATE FAIR AND |} 
AND 
AT OLD STAND, 
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mie: 


Tut Paciric: San 


Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepnzspay, Avs. 10, 189]. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


- 


CITY 


The County Jail, on Broadway, con- 
tains at present 167 prisoners; of which 
number 11 are accused 8 
bery, 9 grand larceny, 13: burglars, fel- 
10; with a deadly weapon 
Independent says: “Phere are 
585 Chinese children in the San Francis- 
co public echools.” This certainly is a 
mistake, there is_not one Chinese in the 
public schools of this city, though hun- 
dredssare in private sehools and Sabbath- 
The pe taxes 
other people, and their childrenave 
to learn-and they seem 
should be educated, but the fact is they 
receive no benefit from our public school 
system which they help to support. This 
is a manifest wrong. . 

STATE AND COAST. 

Long trains of cars, laden with wheat 
for Stockton and Port Costa, Merced 
every day. This ‘‘short crop” appears to 
keep the railroad authorities jumping to 
move iti—Merced Star. 

A proposition has been made by G. W. 
Mead & Co., to purchase the entire raisin 
crop of Riverside in the sweat boxes, with 
a view of putting the grapes of that sec- 
tion on the market in uniform grades. 

There are at this time forty dividend 

ing mines on this coast. For the first 
Palt of 1881 they disbursed $6,244,250 
in dividends. Thirteen of them are gold 
mines, thirteen silver mines, eight gold 
and silver wines, four copper mines and 
two quicksilver mines. 


From the present indications it is pretty | 


certainthat Oregon and Washington, east 

ef the Cascades, will be wealthier and 

more populous than the western ‘sections, 

before fiwe years have passed away. The 
great immigration to this section is almost 

wholly concentrated east of the Cascades, 

and a rapid increase in our manufacturing 

and other mechanical interests is giving 

us a permanence which is certain to be a 

constant attraction to capital and the bet-: 
ter class of emigrants.—Dalles Moun- 

taineer. 

Boise City has a building boom. 
There are eight brick buildings in course 
of erection, including a $20,000 school- 
house. 

Population of Solano county, 18,465; 
of Benicia, 1794; of Rio Vista, 666; of 
Vallejo, 5,987; of Suisun and Fairfield, 
which are contiguous, 978; of Dixon, 
876. 

Competition has reduced the fare from 
The Dalles to Portland, Oregon, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, to fifty cents. 


Eastern. 


There are 45,000 post-offices in the 
United States, which furnish employment 
to 65,000 persons. There are 1,500 
clerks employed on railroads and as many 
more agents, besides many others as 
route messengers, special and local agents. 
The number of post-office employees s 
increasing every year. The annual ex- 

mses of the Department are now $38,- 
$00,000 a year. The army and navy 


amount to little more than half of the} 


number employed in the post-office. 

Building is the rage in New York. 
Since the let‘of January twelve hundred 
structures have been begun, the amount 
of money invested being $20,000,000. . 

A grain elevator has just been com- 
pleted in Brooklyn said to be the largest | 
in the world. It has a storage capacity 
of 2,500,000 bushels, end cost over $2,- 
000,000." 


Mrs. ‘a nnah_ Chapin ‘the widow of 
the late Dr...E..H. Chapin, died sudden- 
ly at her country home jJast month. She 


was a very capable and attractive woman. 


Miss Francis E. Willard suggests that 
the beautiful mountain in the White 
Mountain range, called the Hay Stack, 
should hereafter receive the name of 
Mount Garfield. 

The sum of $1,200,000 was recently 

id for 100,000 square feet of land on 
Seventh Avenue, between Fifty-eigbth 
and Fifty-ninth Streets, in N.Y. city. An 
apartment-house will be erected at a cost 
of $3,800,000. | 


The White House was built at a cost 
$330,000 in 1792. The porticos were 
not finished till 1827. The building, re- 
building and furnishing is said to cost 


$1,700,000. The park and garden sur- 


rounding mansion comprise twe 
acres. Mitte tho is-modeled after tie 
palace of the Duke of Leicester, 

A new arrangement for the foreign 
mail ha# gone into effect that will make a 
raving of time of from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. Steam tugs will receive the 
mail from the steamers at Quarantine and 
land, the maid at the Govertnment pier feot 
will enable merchants to receive their 
mail before the “steamers have reached 
their docks... 


There have been 120 Chinese students 
sent to this nountry, and sustained here 
by its.government at,an annual expense 
of $100,000. Of these 2 have died, 15 
or’ 20 returned’ to China, and 50 
have entered our higher. schools.and col- 
leges. ‘Séveralwere: to enter Yale Col- 
MBA 

One of the flagstones for the sidewalk 
infront of one of the Fifth Avenue pal- 
aces which Mr. Vanderbilt is buildlag is 
25 feet by 15, and 7 inches thick, and 
weighs 44,000 pounds, and is reported to 
have cost $20,000. 

Even in France duelling now pun- 
ished, M. Asselin, who -killed..M. St. 
Victor at Autun, last May, having been 
seritenced to four months imprisonment, 
and to pay 100,000 francs ‘to the family 


er 


Ghe 


the whole amount. 


Pacific Coast, 


Fr 


Extra, 


per cental. 


Sicily; California oranges, 
Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00) per bunch; Straw- 
berries, $4.00 to 5.00 a chest; 
to 50ce per basket; Black-berries, $114 to 5 
per chest; Apples, 40c to $1.25 per box; 
Pears, $1.50 to 2.00 for Bartlett; Plums, . 
(Ae 2c per ih; Grapes, $1 per box. 
EGETABLES—-Cabbage,... 75. ..cts ..per.. ctl, ; 
Cauliflower, 60 gerd w.; Turni 
per ctl.; Green Peas, 114 ta Te 
matoes, 20 to 30c per boxj Green’ orn "10 


store, Market 
and 


of his victim. 


— 


Of the national debt; 35 ‘per 


= 


cent, is 


held by national banks and other corpo- 
rations, and lessthan 100,000 persons hold 
Indirectly, the 
ular stake in it is much larger, as it un- 
derlies nearly all the banking interests. 


For the past two seasons there has 


been quite a traffic in bees by weight. 
/They are sold for from $1 to $2: ‘per 
und, depending on the time of year. 
rom June on till autumn they bring the 
smaller price. 


Gen. Grant has received the gift of a 


bit of ribbon once worn by Napoleon on 
his Cross of the Legion. Joseph Bona- 
parte gave it to the father of 
liam Howard Mills, who 
the ex-President.... 


ol. Wil- 
presented it to 


The first telegram over the new cable, 


‘‘the first Atlantic cable constructed on 
Americdn ateount,” is a despatch from. 
the makers, the Siemens Brothers, to the 
President, expressing sympathy, with 
him and hoping for his recovery. 


Some forty artesian wells have been 


sunk in New York during the past year. 
Their depths range from 200 to 2,000 
feet, and the flow from<1,000 to | 
2,000 barrels a day. 


Boston is lighted by 10,296 gas lamps 


and 2,368 oil and fluid lamps, a total of 
12,664 street lights. ae 


Foreign. 
British India averages 43 souls 


the acrethan England. tsi 
rypha is to be-revised by the » 
English New Testament Revision Com- 
pauy. 

The children in the French elementary 
schools are required to learn the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn. 


The A 


more to 3 
d Red Sea, or Gulf of Suez (Ex. xv: 27; 
|Num. xxxiii: 9.) Its exaet location is 


A revised edition of Luther’s Bible in 


German is soon to be issued for criticism 
and amendment. 


The body of Pope*Pius IX. has been 


removed from St. Peter’s to the Church 
of San Lorenzo in Rome. 


One of the leading clubs of London has 


recently expelled two ‘‘gentlemen’’ for 
‘‘dishonest gambling.”’ 


More copies of the Scriptures were sold. 


in Japan in 1880 than in all the years 


since it was open to western civilization. 


The present Jewish population of Je- 


rusalem is between 13,000 and 14,000; 
in the whole of Syria it is 40,000. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


Mr. McAll, the head of ‘the buccessful 


evangelical mission .work in Paris, is daily 
receiving appeals from all parts of France 
for the establshment of branch missions. 


The Palestine Railroad Company has 


been incorporated in Massachusetts to 
| construct a railroad and telegraph line 
| from Cairo through Pelestine to Assyria. 


No opium smoker is admitted to church 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 
Silver, $1.11% per 


in.” 


z., 1000 fine. Bar 


membership by any Christian mission “ 
working in China. The estimated deaths 
from the use of opium in China are 166, - 
000 unnually. 


Fiour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.00 to 
5.25; Super., $3.75 to 4.25; Bakers’ & Fam. 
4.50 to 4.75; Interior Superfine 
$3.50 to 4.00; : 


WuEat—No. $1.50 to 1.52% per ctl. 


No. 2, $1.45 to’ 1.47%. 

95c to $1 cents; 
alier, $1.20 to 1.30 for choice bay; brewing, 
$1.10 to 1.20 


per ctl. 
Rye—$1.37%% to 1.40 per ctl. 


Chev- 


Corn—Large yellow, $1.07 to 1.10. 


Oats—Coast, 


$1.30 to 1.45; Surprise, 
piso to 1.70; Wash. Ter. oats, $1.4714 to 


Frxp—Bran, $13 to 13%; ground barley, | 


Hops--15 to 18c. 


$22.50 to 23.50; middlings, $18.00 to 18,50; 
oil cake, $24.50 to 25.00 per ton. 


CaLirornia Ontons—Silverskins, 80 to 85c 


Potrators—75c to $1 in sacks. 


Frouir—Lemons, $13 to per box fo 


Hay—$8.00 to 13.00 for 


40 to 45 per bale. 


Woot—San Joaquin, choice, 16 


Southern Coast, choice, 


Butrrer—Good, 25 to 30c per b. - 
CuEEse—Cal. cheese, 14 to 


$1.25 per box; 


eaches, 40° 


| 


Sunday-Schook ‘Lesson for August 21st, 


the 
By REV. H. WIKOFF. 


We left the children of Israét»at their 
first resting-place*on thé eastern shore of 
the Red Sea. us/delivered ‘from their 
oppressors, it was fitting to return thanks 
‘to him who had delivered them. And so 
we read that Moses: and the Israelites 
sang a. song unto the, Lord. Soon after 
this, or perhaps simultaneously. with it, 
‘‘Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, teok a timbre] in ber hand; and 
all the women went out after her with tim- 
brels and with dances.” And: they praised 
the Lord. finished 
on their march, . For .three . they 
came upon some at. Marah; but, ‘alas, it 


At lant Mares 


certain tree into the water, -and “the 
waterwas made sweet. Thus refreshed, 


| they journed as far as Elim, whose twelve 


‘wells and seventy palms made an invit- 
ing resting-place;, and. so; they -halted. 
With their departure from this place, we 


‘renew again our studyof the exodus. 


Verse 1. ‘‘Elim.’’—A popular camp- 
ing ground, on the eastern .shore of the 


not known.. From’the description in the 
texta referred to, we can see in it a real- 
ization of what David afterwards ex- 
pressed—*Thou makest me to lie down 
in green pastures, and beside the still 
waters.” | 

Wilderness of Sin.” —It was somewhere 
between Elim and Sinai; just where we 
cannot determine. Authorities.are di- 
vided. Most probably a desert region 
running down the eastern coast of the 
sea, ‘‘almost to the termination of the 
peninsula.’” Somewhere in this wilder- 
derness-we may suppose there was a well, 
surrounded with palm trees, where, 
doubtless, Israel encamped. | 


the’place 
Moses (Ex. xix: 20.) | 
‘‘The fifteenth day of the second month.” 


Verse 2. ‘‘Murmured.’’—This was due 
to want'of food. In the thirty days 
which had elapsed since their departure 
from Egypt, they had. consumed their 
provisions. Where were they to procure 


‘more? The surroundings were not such 


as to suggest plenty. In their bondage 
they had sufficient to eat. Hence the 
contrast was great. Moreover, in prom- 
ises of deliverance they were led to look 
forward to abundant supplies (Ex. iv: 30; 
iii: 16-17:) | Now. there seems to be a 
failure; hence their murmuring. It was 
against Moses. and Aaron as representa- 


providence of life is against God. When 
Israel forgot who-was the leader, then 
they became troubled. | 

Verse 3. ‘‘Would to God we had died 
by the hand of the Lord.’’—Reference. is 
here made to the slaying of the first-born 
(Ex. xii: 20.) | 

‘*Flesh-pots.’’—Utensils for cooking 
meat and fish. TOW: 

bread to the full.’’—Thoughslaves, 
they had been allowed sufficient to satis- 


fy their appetites.. Plenty to eat and to 
drink, even if it accompanied servitude, 


was better, thought they, than freedom 
in a wilderness where apparent starvation 
stared in theirfaces. But how unreason- 
cattle. .More than, this, if God could so 
miragulously deliver them, as at. pe Ree 
Sea, could he not supply all their wants? 
How doubting is man! One miracle 
after another performed, and yet afraid 
to lean*on God. Seeing their fear; the 


Verse'4. ‘‘I will bread from 
heaven.’’——This promise’ fulfilled—verse 
14. The bread was what is, known as 
manna; thus called:in-vefse 31; so called, 
it is supposed, from the. two Hebrew 
wotds expressed by the Israelites when 
they first. saw it. These words were 
man hw (what ie it?}“henee, manna. 
According. to*verse 14 it was ‘‘a small 
round thing.” It ‘‘was like coriander 
seed, white; and the taste of -it-was~ like 
wafers made with honey’’ (verse 31). 
See also Num. xi: 7-9. on 

Whence came the manna? Some sup- 
pose it was the natural production of the 
tamarisk shrnb. At certain seasons of 


: «| the year, this tree produees a gum which 


Ws] in many characteristics resembles the 


to 17c; 


Eaas—Fresh laid, 26 to 28c per doz. 


Honry—Comb, 14 to 16e; Strained, 9 to 


1le. 


Berr—First quality, 51% to 6240; inferior, 


4%c per b. 


Sprinc Lamp—4% to 5c per Ib. 


Mourron—Wethers, 3% to 4c; 
3% to 3% cper b. 


Married. 


Ewes, 


San Francisco, 


Aug, 3, 1881, by Rev. Geo. DeF. Folsom, 


John Stevenson, Chief 


ineer of P. M. 


S. 8S. Colima, to Mrs. Sarah Williams, of 


this city. 


We call especial attention to the adver- 


tisement of Albert G. Nye in another column. 
His stock of artist’s materials and art goods 
is of the finest quality. He has the best 
assortment of glass shades to be found in 
the city; and the variety an 
collection of California®™ ferns, ‘and Bea 
mosses excels anything we have seen. His 
Bt, easily accessible, 
somal Witention to the 
business in alkits bramehes. In addition to 


anid fidents 4 
prices, aiming; “a “we“khowW “from personal 
| experience always to please his customers. 


and beauty of his 


manna spoken of in scripture. For this 
reason, some have supposed the two to be 
the same. Others, and with great show 
of reason, look upon the two as entirely 
different.  Théir differed; the manna 
of scripture being used for food; the other 
as a medicine. That of scripture was 
found every day of the week, save the 
seventh, during the whole year; the other 
only in certain months—from May until 
August, and not always then in dry sea- 
scns. On the sixth day a double por- 
tion; not so with the natural manna (see 
Smith’s Dict. of Bible, Art. Manna). A 
certain rate every day—-‘‘an omer” (verse 
16), about two quarts—the amount suf- 
ficient for each one. Verses 16-18. 

The object, at least one object, was to 
try the people, to see if they could rely 
upon God from one day to another. 

Verse the sixth day they were 
to gather twice as much. The reason of 


| this is given in verse 23. On the seventh 
day they were to rest as God did from 


his work of creation. Gen. ii:3. This is 
the first mention of Sabbath observance 
since creation. From this we naturally 
suppose the people knew nothing concern- 
ing the Sabbath. Evidently it was some- 


thi _why so many 


directions did some 
peoplé go out to gather on the Sabbath ? 
Though they were ignorant, it does not 


follow that a Sabba 


‘Sinai;?’+-A mouritain mearly in the’ 
center of Arabian peninsula, noted as 
vhe 


¥ 
re God delivered the ay to ) the lesson. Also in Deut. viii: 16. But 


Yes, 


—Just one month since theirdeparture | ourselves. 


- | from Egypt (Ex. xii:°18, 20, 30, 31-) 
tion at Tokio, Japan, consisting wholly | 
of natives, is about to start a religious | 
magazine. 


_ Since November 26, 1848, there have 
been 34 attempted or successful assaults 
upon crowned heads of rulers of the-na- | 
tions of Europe and America. - 


tives of God. Se-murmuring against the 


Lotd gave words. of assurance to Moses. 


served by the patriarchs. If the latter 
did, we. suppose such observance had 
been neglected in Egypt, and thus can 
we account for the ignorance manifested 
in this chapter. 7 

Verse 6. Hitherto, directions had 
been given to Moses and Aaron. Now 
Moses and Aaron give them to the peo- 
ple. ‘‘At even then ye shall know.” 


Reference is here made to the supply of | 


uails mentioned more fully in verse 13. 
hese quails may have been a species of 


partridge, abundant in Arabia, Syria and | 


Palestine. As they fly in dense masses 
it is easy to kill-on the wing, with a 
stick, two or three at once. Quails also 
come in springtime from the south, and 
often are so exhausted that one can catch 
them with his hand. Most probably, 
reference 


the eamp of the Israelites: What God 
had to do with supplying them is his so 


ordering eventsthat the need and the sup-- 


ply should'be in such appropriate relation. 

Verse7. ‘‘Glory of the Lord.”—Some 
refer this to the ‘cloudy pillar’ from 
which God especially manifested himself 
(verse 10). Others think it has reference 
to what God was about to do, to supply 
their want. At any rate, the manifest- 
ing of his glory was to be an evidence 
that God had heard their murmurings. 
This thought, with that of verse 6, is then 
repeated in— 

Verse 8. ‘‘The flesh to eat,” refers to 
the quails; ‘‘bread to the full,” to the 
manna. Notice the expression ‘‘bread to 
the full”’—just the words used by 
the Israelites in their complaining. In 
Egypt they were thus plentifully sup- 

lied (verse 3). Now God promises to 

fio as great things—‘‘give them bread to 

the full.”” ‘‘My God shall supply all 
your need (Phil. iv: 19). 
LESSONS. 


1. Following God’s leadership often 
brings his people into bitter experiences. 
Thus with the Israelites. Thus with 
saints of old. Thus with his people to- 
day. Why isthis? Such a leader, we 
would naturally think, would lead us only 
into the most pleasant experiences, The 
answer is found in— : 

2. God thus leads his people that he 
may prove them. Evidence of this in 


why prove them—does he not know us ? 


Only such a revelation will 
drive many a one to God. But thanks 
be to his name— | : 

3. God is ever ready to come to our 
help. The murmuring Israelites were 


}supplied by him. So may we be. 
4. 


We must be content to follow 


God day by day. The whole future was 


not marked out before the people; neither 


was the supply once for all, but day by 
day. ‘‘Be not anxious about the mor- 
row.” God kindly withholds the future 
from us. Seek grace and strength for 
each day, leaving to-morrow’s supply to 
nim. 

5. How early men seem to distrust 
God. Notice what he had already done 
for the Israelites; and yet they murmured, 
afraid that no supply would be granted 
unto them. Same disposition to-day. 
Fault not with God, but with us. Hence 
we greatly need the Holy Spirit. ‘I need 


| thee every hour.”’ 


| M. Association. 
Reception to Henry J. McCoy, the 


Secretary, and his assistant, R. F. True. 

The Ladies’ Central Committee, who 
have so materially aided in the work of 
the Association under the new organiza- 


tion, were, at the rooms of the Associa- } 
tion Tuesday, making preparations for | 


the welcome reception tendered to Mr. 
McCoy and his assistant, in the evening. 
The parlors were tastefully decorated 
with choice flowers, the most noticeable 
of which was an arch at the rear of the 
platform in the hall, forming the word 
‘*Welcome,” beneath which was a beau- 
tiful floral cross. The formal part of the 
reception took place in the hall at 8 
o’clock in the evening, which was filled 
to its utmost capacity. The officers of 
the Association, several clergymen, busi- | 
ness; men and the Y. M. A. choir 
were seated on the platform. The exer- 
cises of the evening were opened by the 
choir singing ‘‘Rescue the Perishing.” 
Prayer was offered by Rev. T. K. Noble, 
of Plymouth Congregational church. An 
address of welcome was then delivered 
‘by Mr. A, B. Forbes, the President of 
the Association. He said that many had 
doubted the ability of Mr. Moody to 
raise the money unecessary to free this 
beautiful building from the debt which 


rested upon it, and place the Associa- | 


tion in a position to go forward in the 
work wilh wae so much needed in this 

city. But Mr. Moody had succeeded, 

the debt has been wiped out. 

Through the efforts of the ladies, the 
rooms have been refurnished and now the 
new secretary, for whom we have waited 
so long, has arrived, and we are here to- 
night to welcome him. Addressing him- 
self directly to Mr. McCoy, who sat on 
the platform, Mr. Forbes said he must be 
willing to progress slowly, for there were 
many and great difficulties to encounter 
in his work. But he would have the as- 
sistance and prayers of many worthy 
young men, and of the clergy, and a 
noble band of Christian’women, to sustain 
him. They propose to use him, and use 
him well. He then took Mr. McCoy by’ 
the hand and said: ‘‘On behalf ofthe As- 
sociation I give you a most hearty wel- 
come. San Francisco accepts Lowell’s 
gift.”” He then shook hands with Mrs. 
McCoy, saying: ‘‘and you, too, Madam, 
I-melude in this welcome to our hearts 
and homes.’’ Extending the same wel- 
come to Mr. R. F. True, hesaid: ‘* We wel- 
ceme you, sir, as an assistant and fellow- 
worker of Mr. M. Coy, and may God bless 
all of your efforts amongst us, to save the 

After a-‘selection by thé Association 

uartette, Rev. Robert MacKenzie, of the 
oward’ riun ‘chuteh, was’ “int 
troduced. He said: 


was not once ob- 


churches of San Francisco I give you a 


is here made to the latter, 
which came about this time and fell in 


he 


ut he would reveal ourselves ‘to 


Publishers’ Meparfment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 


behalf ‘of! the | th 


most hearty woleome. You will find the 


pastors united in this Association work. 
We need your aid. We are somewhat 
selfish in this matter. Weneed the assts- 
tance of yourself and this Association to 
look after the young men of this ctty. 
There is something wrong with the stair- 
way leading from the Sunday-school room 
to the church. On the way up the young 
men jump out at some of the windows. 
We want you to go out and find these 
stray sheep, and sir, if we hear of you 


| sitting down in the wilderness and eating 


the sheep alone, we will hang you.’ 

In closing he said the field is ample, 
and if faithful, the new secretary would 
be sure of success, and in the end receive 


a crown of life. | 
Mr. MacKenzie took Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 


Coy and Mr. True by the hand and gave | 


them a hearty welcomo in behalf of 
the churches. The quartette then sang 
another number, and Mr. R. S. Thain, 


‘who has been acting Secretary, said: 


‘‘In surrendering to you the office which 


for a short time I have filled, I can as- | 


sure you that you will find in the Execu- 
tive Board of this Association a corps of 


officers as efficient as can be found in any | 


association. You will always find them 


ready to do anything in their power to | 
}aid you in the work. 


You will always 
find the pastors of the city ready to re- 
spond to your call, and you will find in 


this Association a band of noble young 


men, ready to obey their leader, and you 
will find that the Ladies’ Central Com- 
mittee are ready to grant whatever aid 
lies in their power to help on the good 


work.” 


Mk. M’COY’S RESPONSE. 


As Mr. McCoy rose to respond, he 
was warmly greeted with applause. He 


expressed his thanks for the generous 


and cordial] reception and welcome they 
had given him, and said that he was al- 
ready glad that he had decided to come. 
When first written to, last February, he 
had decided that he could not come, but 
Mr. Moody had urged it so strongly as a 
matter of duty that he had yielded, and 
was glad that he did. His only desire 
in coming was to serve the Master. 
The work here was a great one, 
hoped to do much to 
help it on. The institution of the 


Y. M.C. A. had accomplished a great 


deal already, but it was yet only in its 
infancy. Everything must bend to the 
story of the cross. He should expect 
their assistance and their prayers, and 
believed that the Association here would 
do.a wonderful work. After a few words 


| from the assistant Secretary, Dr. Briggs 


dismissed the assembly. A short time 
was spent in introductions and conversa- 
tion, when all were invited to the gymna- 
sium in the basement, where the Ladies’ 
Central Committee had prepared abun- 
dant refreshments. Mr. McCoy’s salary, 
it is stated, willbe $2,400, and that 
of his assistant $1,000. 

_ Although Mr. McCoy has only been in 
the city for a few days, already the 
hearts of all Christian workers are drawn 
towards him, and the general feeling pre- 
vails that the Association has made no 
mistake in calling him. ad 

_ The officers of the Association express 


the utmost confidence in his judgment and 
ability; and from all sides come expres- 


sions of gratification on account of his ac- 


ceptance of the position. 


The three balls of the pawnbroker are 


part of the armorial bearings of the Lom- 


bards, the first to open loan-shops in Eng- 


land, and who were of the princely house 
of Medici of Florence. 


co as second-class matter. | 


Powper.—We manufacture the 
‘‘Rocky Mountain’’ Baking Powder absolute- 


ly pure and warranted to give satisfaction. 
Price per doz., 1b, $3.75; 44 tb, $1. 
sell Royal, 
and all other first-class goods im this line. 
519 Post St. S. F. | 


Also 
Donelly’s,.Picneer, Dr. Price’s 


‘Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 


rooms in the best parts of San Francisc, by | 
the day, week or month, with or without 

board, at low rates send to, or call at the 
office of Tue Pactric. tf 


Have Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry al- 


ways at hand. It cures cough, colds, bron- 
chitis, whooping cough, croup influenza, 
consumption, and all throat and lung com- 
plaints. Fifty cents and one dollar a bottle. 


‘If the readers of THE Pactric would study 


their own interest, buy goods for net cash, 
and thereby. save from 5 to 50 
on all purchases, they would sen 
Francisco’ Cash Grocery, 619 Post St. 
Call for Price List. if for no other purpose 
than to keep posted in the markets.A post- 
tal ye with your address on it, is all that is” 
needed. 


r cent. 
to San 


anp Ecos. — Consignments of 


fresh butter and eggs solicited; prompt re- 
mittance. We have 1000 families to supply. 
First-class articles always in demand at high- 


est rates. Send a box or two for trial. 


Direct San Francisco Cash Grocery, 519 
Post St., 


{27 july-6mos} 


— 


INTERESTING TO HoUSEKEEPERS.—The secret 


of the success of some housekeepers in al- 
ways managing to bring out from their re- 
sources sO many tempting and palatable 
dishes, which lead the inexperienced and 
new beginners to envy them, and desire to 


emulate them, is because they know how 
in purchasing their supplies, to make every- 
thing tell. Such housekeepers invariably 


buy the Canned Goods and. other manafact- 


ures of King, Morse & Uo., | because exper- 
lence has taught them that that\ is a firm 
that values their reputation. so highly, that 


, only the best of goods ever bear their labels 


upon them, for the most serupulous care is 
taken in-every dapartment of their establish- 
ment’ in’ the’ packing of these goods; and 


Booksellers 


WEIGA 
CROYAL 


~ 
| 
“ar 
A 


Absolutely Pure. 


tel-yr 


| The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Gero. (0. 
STEBBINS and others. — 


‘¢ Royal Invitation,’ ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘‘Kept for the Master’s Use.”’ 
‘Little Pillows” (for children), ‘‘ Morning 
Bells’? (for children), ‘* Morning Stars’’ 
(for children) . 
Each of the above in Illuminated paper coy- 


| ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 


‘‘Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,’’ 40c. Poetry — ‘‘ Under the Surface,’’ 
75c; ‘*Ministry of Song,’ 75c; ‘‘Under Hig 
Shadow,’”’ 75c. ‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 


o> The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 


the 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency) 


Rev. F. E. SHEARER, Dist. See’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HOW THE REVISED TRANSLATION 


LOOKS IN PRINT—PARAGRAPHS 
INSTEAD OF VERSES. 


The following specimens of the revised edition 


THE 


of the New Testament are aceording to the new 


rint, except that we omit the marginal notes. 
t will be seen that the book is printed just as one 


would prmt a discourse or narrative in a news- 
paper. There are no chapter and no verse divis- 
ions, but the old chapters and verses are indicat- 
ed by figures along the side of the page. 
specimen narrative we quote a portion of the — 


AS & 


second chapter of Matthew, as follows: 

2 1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judeain the deys of Herod the king, 
behold there came wise men from the east to 

2 Jerusalem, saying, Where is he thatis born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship him. 

3 When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 

4 withhim. And when he had gathered all the 


gether, he demanded of them where Christ 
5 should be born. And they said unto him, 
In Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it is 
6 written by the prophet. And thou Bethle- 
hem, in the land of Judea; for out of thee 
shall come a Governor, that shall rule my 
7 people Israel. Then Herod, when he had 
. privily called the wise men, inquired of 
them diligently what time the star appeared. 
8 And he sent them to Betlehem, and said, 
Go and search diligent for the young cnild; 
and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and whrship 
9 him also. hen they had heard the king, 
they departed; and, lo, the star, which they 
Saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child 
10 was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
11 with exceeding great joy. And when they 
were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell 
down and worshipped him, and when they 
had i their treasures, they presented 
unto gifts: gold, and frankincense, and 
12 myrrh. And being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return to Herod, 
they departed unto their own country an- 
other way. 
Presuming that all our readers have a Bible 


at hand, we leave them to compare the new with 


THE REVISED 


NEW 


AUTHORIZED EDITION, 
Printed at the Oxford Press, England, 


Will be ublished in FIVE SIZES, on or about 


the 238d of May. The following are our 
SIZES AND PRICES: 


NONPAREIL, Paper Cover............ 3 


.20 

32mo, Cloth, Limp., Red 

Venetian Morocco........ .80 
BREVIER,. Cloth, Limp., Red Edges. .60 
16mo. Morocco, Gilt Edges...... 1.10 
Turkey Morocco, Limp... 2.26 

L. PRIMER, Cloth, Red Edges......... 1.00 

urkey Moroceo.... .... 3.25 

PICA, Cloth, Bev. 2.75 
Demy 8vo. Turkey Morocco.......... 7.00 

+ Levant, Kid Lined, etc. ..10.00 

PICA, i Ci’th, Bev. B’ds, Red Edges 4.00 
Royal 8vo. Turkey Moroceo.......... 10.50 
‘Levant, Kid Lined, etc. . .16.00 


FOR SALE BY 


-—AND— 


Stationers, 


691 Market Street, S.F. 


Or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price 
A discount will be made from the above price 


to those desiring a large quantity. 


gpr27 


Twenty-seventh year begins Sept. 13. Send 


ley are not afraid to guarantée their ‘matin. | 
factures. 


for Year-book. F. Down, A. M., Pres. 


augs-6t 


757 Market Street, San Francisco. — 
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